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It Must Not Be. 


few permanent retention of Superintendent Byrnes at the 
head of the police department of this metropolis, under 
a reform administration, would be not only a monstrous de- 
fiance of the popular will, but an evidence of insincerity on 
the part of the pretended friends of civic regeneration which 
no amount of special pleading could possibly justify. 
Superintendent Byrnes is and has been a part of the evil 
system which has utterly debauched the public service. 
He has confessedly acquired a great fortune, while in 
office, in the form of gifts from persons whom he has been 
Conscious of the rottenness of his depart- 
He has acquiesced » 


able to serve. 
ment, he has done nothing to cleanse it. 
in the robbery of the people, in the corruption of the pub- 
lic morals, and in the domination of the vicious forces in 
our city life. He has forfeited all claim to consideration at 
the hands of men honestly solicitous for the deliverance of 
the city from the clutch of the criminal classes. He should 
be dismissed at once from the place he has defiled by his 
incompetence and shameful indifference to the public wel- 
fare. It is in no sense true that his retention is necessary 
to secure a proper reorganization of the department. That 
is a shallow pretense of the intriguing politicians which 
does not deceive any person of ordinary intelligence. 

It ought to be said, too, that the report of the Lexow 
committee does not, so far as its recommendations are con- 
cerned, meet public expectation. It recognizes fully the 
necessity of an immediate reorganization of the police de- 
partment, but its proposal that this reorganization shall be 
effected by a commission appointed by the Governor is con- 
trary to public sentiment, and if carried out will merely 
perpetuate the evils which already exist. The power to 
create this commission should be vested in Mayor Strong, 
to whom the people lia by an overwhelming vote, com- 
mitted ¢~he task of restoring pu: 
in tuis metropolis. To lodge that authority in any other 
hands would be an outrage utterly incapable of justifica- 
tion, and woul ifevitably bring grave disaster upon the 
party which is.pledged to effect real and unqualified re- 
form all along,the line. 


>and efficient government 


[lortgage Taxation. 





Ay ~~ AE average. rate of interest on the 

<y f | bonded indebtedness of the State of 
SA \ New York, including local indebted- 
PINY ness, fell from 6.22 per cent. in 1880 to 

‘ a \ > 5.01 per cent. in 1890, according to the 

} v2 1) census report of the latter year, and 
Ye age ae ee the city of New York, with her enor- 
“| *} \ | mous indebtedness, in 1889 floated 
y LA over twelve millien dollars of her 
7), \) bonds at par, at 2.5 per cent., show- 
CF MACS ing that the policy of exempting 


public indebtedness from taxation, 
and leaving competition free to operate; has had the effect 
of reducing the rates of interest very materially during 
the past two decades. While this has been going on in 
the public domain, the private citizen who has been com 
pelled to borrow on real estate has been obliged to beg 
for money at six per cent., and in many instances has 
not been able to secure it, even at this rate. This is due 
to the policy of the State, which has demanded a tax 
of one and one-half per cent. upon this kind of securities, 
leaving the honest man a net return of only four and one- 
half per cent. on his money, while there are many railroad 
stocks and bonds which will yield him five per cent. with 
less trouble. If this law were uniformly operative, and re- 
sulted in a large revenue to the State, there might be some 
justification for its continuance, even though it operated to 
oppress the borrower and to hinder the best development 
of the State, but when we realize that it is practically a 
dead letter, as a means of raising a revenue, all excuse for 
its existence must pass away. 

In 1890 the census department conducted a special in- 
quiry into the question of mortgages. Asa result of that 
investigation the fact was developed that there were re- 
corded in this State mortgagesaggregating in value $1,607, 
874,301, and out of this enormous total the State collected 
its tax of one and one-half per cent, on $49,167,515, or 
8.28 per cent. of the aggregate value. Dropping the 
amount on which the tax was paid, and which resulted in 
a revenue of $737,512—or about seven per cent. of the 
State tax in 1893—we find that $1,558,706,726 escaped its 
tribute to the State. This money cost the borrowers of 
this Stete six per cent., or fully one per cent. above the 
ruling rate in the open market, adding a burden upon this 
class of our citizenship of $15,587,067.26. This is more 


than five million dollars in excess of all the money col- 
lected by direct taxation for State purposes in 1893, and 
represents the sacrifice which the borrowers are compelled 
to make that the State may collect a paltry seven per cent. 
of its revenues, upon less than four per cent. of the mort- 
gages recorded. If the rate of interest on mortgages were 
fixed at not more than five per cent., and the owners of 
real estate were allowed to go into the markets for their 
money on the same terms that public borrowers are allowed 
to transact business, the owners of mortgaged premises 
could pay all of the direct State taxes and then save them- 
selves at least five million dollars annually. 

In 1881 the State of Massachusetts, after trying a variety 
of experiments in the taxation of mortgages, passed a law 
exempting them from taxation. In 1894 there was an at- 
tempt to repeal the exemption, resulting in a vote in the 
General Court of twenty-one in favor and one hundred and 
eighteen against, showing that its operation is satisfactory 
in that State. The same policy has been pursued in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and the three States under consid- 
eration reduced their rate of interest, as shown by the cen- 
sus bulletins, .75 in the years from 1880 to 1884 ; while the 
States of Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, which tax 
mortgages, showed an increase in current rates of interest 
of .25,a gain of one per cent. in favor of the non-taxing 
States as against those which follow the policy of the State 
of New York. Strangely enough, the New York State 
Grange, which has had among its membership some of the 
most radical opponents of exemptions, is moving in this 
matter, and it is to be one of the leading questions for con- 
sideration before the annual meeting to be held in Feb 
ruary. It is not unlikely that the Legislature will be asked 
to consider this matter during the present session, ard to 
put an end to a policy which is discouraging the develop- 
ment of the State by taking it out of the power of real- 
estate Owners to realize money upon their securities on 
equal terms with public and private corporations. 


The Tennessee Outrage. 


THe action of the Democratic majority in the Tennes- 
see Legislature in preventing the seating of Henry Clay 
Evans, who was elected Governor on the face of the re- 
turns, is likely to have an important influence on the 
future politics of that progressive State. The pretense 
upon which Mr. Evans is kept out of the office to which 
he was elected is that there were irregularities in the elec- 
tion which must be investigated. But the constitution 
plainly provides that the person who is certified to have 
received the highest number of votes shall be Governor ; 
‘the Legislature is not in any sense a returning board, nor 
can it institute a contest until the official returns have been 
opened in its presence and declared. . Then, and then only, 
can a,contest be legally instituted, and that by the unsuc- 
There is not a word or a line in the 
constitution which can be construed as justifying the 
proposition that a candidate having the highest number 
of votes shall be restrained from taking the oath. 

The indications now are that the conspirators who have 


cessful candidate. 


hatched this desperate scheme for retaining their ascend- 
ency will carry it out, at whatever cost. Their triumph, 

All the better elements 
Many of the most influ- 


however, will be only temporary. 
of their party are against them. 

ential Democratic newspapers of the State are protesting 
with indignant emphasis against the outrage upon law and 
popular rights. One of them, the Memphis Avalanche, 
points out that the conspiracy must inevitably work infi- 
nite mischief to the party antl the State—to the former in 
alienating popular sympathy, and to the latter in repelling 
capital and enterprise from without It shows, too, that 
the legality of Senator Harris’s re-election may, as the re- 
sult of this action of the Democracy, be called in question. 
If the Republican Governor, it argues, was not legally 
elected because of poll-tax irregularities in counties giving 
him a majority, then the Legislature and Congressmen 
were also illegally chosen. Twenty-one Democratic mem- 
bers of the Legislature were elected from counties where 
precisely similar irregularities occurred, and no one of 
these has a clearer or more valid title than Governor Evans, 
who is refused his certificate. But Senator Harris is elected 
The Senate will be sure to take cog- 
nizance of that fact. Nor is this all. 
going behind the returns on the ground of irregularities 


by these very votes. 
By their course in 


these Democrats are laying the basis for a contest in the 
next. House of Representatives for the rejection of the 
Democratic Congressmen -clect. If Governor Evans was 
not elected, what right has any one of these, whose ma- 
jority is made up by the votes of persons who did not pay 
a poll tax, toa seat in the House ? Another result which 
will surely follow the consummation of this scheme, on 
the ground of poll-tax irregularities, will be that doubt 
will be cast upon the validity of the legislation. of the 
session, and enormous damage may be done to the credit 
of the State. 

Whatever may be the immediate outcome of this ras- 
cally intrigue, the ultimate result cannot be doubtful. The 
Republican party will come out of the struggle for honest 
government stronger and more fully armed for aggressive 
action than it has ever been before. The people of Ten- 
nessee believe in law; they are in full sympathy with the 
modern spirit ; they have a just pride in their State, its 
history and its possibilities ; and they will not only set the 
sealof their condemnation upon the men who are smirching 


its good name for low and venal partisan purposes, but 
they will reward with deserved confidence the party whic}, 
stands for constitutional order and the principles of civi: 


righteousness. 


A Hint as to Tenement Reform. 


” > tee that the subject of tenemen: 
(\ '/¥ house reform is engaging public ar- 
\ tention, the results of the experiences 
of other communities in dealing wit) 
the problem have a peculiar interes 
and value. Nowhere, perhaps, has greate: 
progress been made toward the solution « 
the problem than in the city of Londo: 
where it has continuously engaged the at 
tention of practical and public-spirited men 
for over fifty years, and where, as a result 
of all these years of effort and of a total expenditure o 
three or four millions sterling, more than one hundre: 
thousand people are now housed in improved dwellings. 

The London movement dates from 1844, when the popu 
lation of the city was only about half of what it is at th: 
present time. For thirty-five years the work of providing 
the industrial classes with well-built dwellings in conven 
ient situations was carried on entirely by private enter 
prise. The people who were interested in it, and who 
supplied the money, were, of course, organized as corpora 
tions. Work on a large scale could not otherwise have 
been entered upon. But it was not until about 1878, after 
these corporations had opened out the way and shown what 
could be done by ‘means of enterprise and good manage 
ment, that Parliament came to their aid with two or three 
measures. which, during the last twenty years, have greatly 
facilitated and extended their work. 

From the commencement the pioneers of the movement 
disclaimed any charitable intentions, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term. They were convinced that it was 
possible. to provide London with a large number of im- 
proved dwellings for the artisan and laboring population, 
let at reasonable rents, and at the same time carn a dividend 
of five per cent. on the capital outlay. Men of wealth and 
position, actively interested in social and . philanthropic 
work, advanced the capital when the workmen’s-dwell 
ings companies first commenced business ; but when once 
a start had been made and good results achieved on a smal! 
scale, the promoters of the movement were able to obtain 
all the money they desired, although investors were specif 
ically.told that in no event would a dividend exceeding five 
per cent. ever be paid. The improved-dwellings compa 
nies had made good all their promises before Parliament 
interested itself in their work. They had shown invesiors 
that it was possible to make a steady five per cent. out of 
these enterprises, and they had made it clear to the work- 
ing classes that improved dwellings afforded better and 
cheaper accommodation than was offered them by the ordi 





nary London landlords. 

Even when Parliamentary recognition finally came it was 
in a rather round-about and cautious way; for in those days 
socialism was not in the air in England as it is at the present 
time. Early in the ’seventies, however, the Metropolitan 
Beard of Works, which at that time was the municipal coun 
cil for London, was contemplating a large number of street- 
improvement schemesin central London, These were all on a 
grand scale, and involved clearances to a hitherto unheard-of 
extent. Scores of streets and hundreds of alleys and courts, 
full of tumble-down property, were to be demolished in 
order to make way for magnificent thoroughfares, like 
Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross Road, and Gray’s 
Inn Road. These clearances involved the disturbance of 
thousands of working people, the nature of whose occupa- 
tion compelled them to live in central London. When the 
metropolitan board went to Parliament for its sanction to 
these vast undertakings Parliament had these working 
classes in mind, and stipulated that the carrying out of the 
improvements should not have the effect of forcing the 
laboring population out of London. In the acts authoriz 
ing the improvements it was stipulated that when an im- 
provement was carried out the scheme should always in 
clude a provision of dwelling accommodation for at least as 
many of the working classes as were displaced, and upon 
the Home Department was thrown the duty of protecting 
the working classes in this matter. 

It was at this point that the improved-dwellings compa- 
nies came into direct relationship with the municipal au- 
thorities. The metropolitan board itself was not empowered 
to build and rent workmen’s dwellings. All that it could 
do was to clear the land and lease such of it as was needed 
for this purpose to persons or companies willing to erect 
and maintain these tenement buildings. The land was sold 
subject to its being used as sites for workmen’s dwellings, 
and any failure on the part of purchasers would result in 
the land reverting to the metropolitan board. The board 
was busy with its improvement schemes between 1878 und 
1888, and during these ten years hundreds of the blocks of 
workmen’s dwellings, which are now so familiar to visitors 
to London, were erected. The companies were all possessed 
of large capital, but their building activities during 
this period were so immense that additional capital had to 
be secured, To accommodate them at this time the im- 
perial treasury, through its public works loan depuart- 
ment, lent them large sums.of money at very low rates of 
interest, so that from 1878 onward the dwellings compunies 
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in London have received great help from Parliament and 
the treasury. They are now, in fact, semi-public concerns. 

In Manchester and Glasgow the municipal corporations 
have built dwellings for the working classes. In London, 
however, the work has been left entirely to great corpo- 
rations and trusts organized and carrying on their business 
in the manner described. Nor, on the whole, could this 
work have been better or more cheaply done. It has been 
carried out on an enormous scale, and it is almost impossi- 
ble to estimate its good results to the working classes all 
over London. One fact, however, stands out clearly. If it 
had not been for the pioneer work of these companies, and 
for the measures passed by Parliament with the same object 
in view, there would have been no standing ground left 
for the industrial classes in central London. The great 
increase in the value of land must inevitably have driven 
them out to the suburbs ; and, to thousands of the Lon- 
don working classes, homes in the suburbs would have 
meant continuous inconvenience and loss. 

The public-spirited citizens who are pushing the work 
of tenement reform in this metropolis may find in this re- 
cital of the results achieved in London, suggestions worthy 
of their careful consideration. 








WESTERN journalism has more than kept pace, in recent 
years, with the newspapers of the East in breadth of en- 
terprise and growth in influence and usefulness. The 
Sunday issues of some of the leading journals of the larger 
cities are especially notable for both the quantity and qual- 
ity of their contents. Among these representatives of the 
highest type of journalism is the Minneapolis 7%mes, of 
which Mr. W. E. Haskell is the editorial manager. Care- 
fully edited, always bright and newsy, able and fearless in 
its treatment of public questions, its Sunday edition is pe- 
culiarly attractive and interesting because of the literary, 
social, dramatic, musical and other special features which 
make it in itself a veritable encyclopedia. 

* 

THE proposed transfer of some of the New England cot- 
ton industries to the South is an important sign of the 
times. The movement has its initiative, of course, in the 
consideration that labor is cheaper, and the raw materials 
nearer at hand, in the Southern States than they are in 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire, and the effect will be, 
in the long run, undoubtedly, favorable to the consumer. 
If the Southern people were wise to discern their oppor- 
tunities, and courageous enough to break away from worn- 
out economic theories, they might easily acquire the manu- 
facturing supremacy of the Union as to some leading 
industries ; but this result, with all their natural advan- 
tuges, will be impossible so long as they cling to the 
fallacy of free trade and remain intolerant of all progress 
in political ideas and policies. 


THE movement in favor of the passage of a bill by the 
New York Legislature providing for the flogging of wife- 
beaters is likely to provoke wide discussion, It seems to 
have the decided approval of many members of the medical 
profession and others who believe that nothing short of 
corporal punishment will deter a certain class of offenders 
from acts of brutality toward women and children. It is 
argued that this form of punishment has proved efficacious 
where every other method has failed ; and this is undoubt 
edly the case as to those criminals with whom the sense and 
fear of pain is stronger than the feeling of self-respect. 
The proposed act provides that corporal punishment shal] 
also be applied to persons guilty of highway robbery. The 
flogging may not in any case exceed forty lashes on the 
bare back, and the punishment must in all cases be inflicted 
by a keeper or warden of the prison to which the criminal 
is sent, in the presence of a physician duly authorized. 

THE conservative forces in French politics have again 
vindicated their mastery over the radical and revolutionary 
party. The crisis precipitated by the resignation of M. 
Casimir -Perier —an act which was expected to lead to 
popular tumult and displays of violence—proved to be no 
crisis at all. The people ‘‘rose to the occasion” with 
patriotic steadiness of purpose, and the National Assembly 
elected a new President with less excitement than has 
characterized its action as to many matters of infinitely less 
concern, In this election, too, it adhered to the policy rep 
resented by Carnot and his successor, and administered a 
necded and very decided check to the extremists, whose 
turbulence and arrogance have greatly impeded the prog 
ress of the republic. The new President, Frangois Feiix 
Faure, has been identified with public affairs for a decade 
anda half, having served under Gambetta and subsequently 
in the Cabinets of Ferry, Tirard, and Carnot, and as a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, displaying in each 
position great practical sagacity and devotion to the public 
interests, Whether he will be able to deal successfully with 
the socialist danger which menaces the existing order in 
the republic is yet to be determined. 

* 

THE proposition of the conference of charities of this 

city to purchase, under legislative sanction, a farm to 
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which the vicious beggars, the petty criminals, and the 
degraded and:miserable outcasts who swarm the streets 
may be committed for indefinite periods and compelled to 
undergo a systematic and. rigid-course of industrial train- 
ing, is a step toward the solution of a very serious and im- 
portant problem. The movement proceeds upon the theory 
that there is in the most abandoned some remnant of good 
which may be, under favoring environments, appealed to 
successfully—conforming in this respect to the basal prin 

ciple of the social-regeneration movement initiated in Lon- 
don by the Salvation Army. It will-be interesting to ob 

serve whether the theory, will -be justified by actual r 

sults. At any’rate, the scheme, if undertaken in earnest 

will bring the vagrants and tramps who now defy restraint 
under practical and effective control, and tend to relieve 
the community from the importunities of the professional 
beggars who flock hither, at certain seasons, from all parts 
of the country. The more enthusiastic supporters of the 
scheme believe that while under it many persons would be 
restored to their self-respect and made productive factors in 
society, it would also in time become self-supporting. In 
California, where the tramp problem, as we observe, is 
looming up with sinister aspect, it is proposed to arrest all 
vagrants and petty criminals and put them at work on 
country roads, and it is expected that the Legislature will 
be called upon to pass such enactments as may be neces 

sary to the carrying out of this or some other equally 

effective plan of relief. 


Men and Things. 


THE present has been a remarkably interesting musical 
season, and in many ,ways its fullness and novelty have 
served in some degree to make amends for the futile man 
ner in which our theatrical managers have attempted to 
appeal to intelligent theatre-goers. The opera, directed and 
circumscribed as it. is by commercial enterprise, has been 
unusually attractive, and has been presented in an unusual 
manner ; the greatest fault to be found being in the limited 
and faded repertory. The chief interest in the season, how 
ever, has not been focused on the opera but on the several 
very talented artists who have appeared at intervals dur- 
ing the last four or five weeks at. various concerts and 
recitals. Cesar Thomson, Stavehhagen, Gerardy, and 
Ysaye (my rural friends elude the difficulties of pronounc- 
ing this name by calling it easy) are the most important of 
these. And while acknowledging the rare skill of all of 
them, I want to make especial mention of Gererdy. Not 
since young Hoffman’s visit five or six years ago has such 
an example of youthful precocity appeared before us. He 
is a lad of sixteen or seventeen, but a lad only in age and 
appearance, for his mastery over the violoncello shows him 
to have the skill and feeling of the mature artist. That 
his technique should be firm—almost faultless—is no mat 
ter of especial remark, but the depth. and strength of the 
feeling which he expresses leave one in wonderment 


A newspaper announcement of the arrival of Paul 
Jones at San Francisco from Yokohama brings to mind the 
idiotic wager made by Jones, just about a year ago, with 
some of his fellow-members of the Boston Athletic Club 
Jones wagered that with absolutely nothing in his pos 
session to start with he could make his way from Boston 
around the world and return with five thousand dollars, 
all within the year. The wager, which was for some three 
or four thousand dollars, was accepted, and after having 
all his clothes taken from him he was put in one of the 
club’s rooms and told to start on his journey. Some news 
paper men, who wanted to interview him, were admitted 
at a quarter a head, and with this fund and the aid of some 
friend he purchased enough Manilla paper to make him a 
suit—or at least a covering—and then started forth. The 
history of his travels tells of his exhibiting himself in 
shop-windows with the manilla-paper suit ; parading the 
streets of Boston, London, Paris, and other cities in the 
role of sandwich-man, and various other adventures under 
taken for sums which on his arrival at San Francisco ag 
eregated four thousand two hundred dollars, with three 
weeks to make up the balance of eight hundred,  Ridicu 
lous as this wager and the subsequent story of it seems, it 
really is of interest, showing, as it does, what may be ac 
complished by a fool with unlimited assuranc 


The ‘‘ small but honorable minority ” in this country to 
whom the work of Mr. Henry James appeals were bitterly 
disappointed a fortnight or so ago at the cable reports ot 
the reception of his play, ‘‘Guy Domville,” which George 
Alexander had the temerity to produce at his London 
theatre. The disappointment would hardly have been as 
keen if there had not been forebodings of failure. For 
what-one of his most ardent admirers among us could dare 
hope for his scenic success—a success which he has long 
coveted? So the brief message of failure, though ex 
pected, brought none of the pleasure of fulfilled prophecy 
—not to his admirers at least. But since then fuller and 
more accurate accounts have reached us, and told what to 
most will seem inexplicable: that the delighted applause 
of the intelligent part of the audience was drowned out by 
the preconcerted efforts of a band of some thirty or forty 
drunken roughs, and a palpable success-—as has been proved 
by the enthusiastic audiences in attendance since the first 
night — was turned into a seeming failure. At whose 
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instigation this outrageous treatment of an inoffensive— 
though American—author was planned and carried out, it 
will probably never be known. But the enmity of a well- 
known London correspondent of a New York paper for 
Mr. George Alexander may explain in some measure cable 
dispatches which willfully pervert the truth. 


London has had something of a musical sensation this 
Winter in the appearance of young Siegfried Wagner as 
conductor at a series of concerts in Queen’s Hall. Bernard 
Shaw, the author of the delightful ‘‘ Arms and the Man,” 
and the best equipped musical critic in London, thus de- 
scribes the young keppelmeister’s first appearance : ‘‘ You 
may believe how ghostly a sensation I had when I saw, 
making its guarded way through the crowd, a phantom 
Wagner. Of course I knew it was Siegfried Wagner, son 
of Richard, and grandson of Liszt; but for all that, what 
appeared to me was the father, in his habit as he lived, the 
old face with immortal youth in it, the set expression of 
endurance, the apprehensive step.” The man who ex peri- 


enced that is to be envied. Loutrs EvAN SHipMAN, 


People Talked About. 


Joun D, RocKEFELLER, the richest man in America, 
lives in a comparatively modest fashion. He has never built 
a palace on Fifth Avenue, and his equipage is not of that 
gorgeous character to attract attention on the street. His 
New York house is at West Fifty-fourth Street, opposite 
St. Luke’s Hospital. The house is surrounded by spacious 
grounds, and is handsomely furnished, but there is no 
ostentatious or even notable displat of the evidences of 
wealth. There are no servants in livery; in fact, there are 
no men-servants at all. The door is opened by a maid in 
cap and apron, and maid-servants wait on the table. It 
has been repeatedly remarked,* by the way, that Mr. Rocke 
feller looks like a preacher. He is not a large or impres 
sive-looking man, but has stooping shoulders and a solemn 
face. He is, in fact, a deacon inthe Baptist Church. 

=The Mark Twain of to-day is a different man from the 
one who wrote ‘Innocents Abroad.” In the last twenty 
years he has developed, broadened, and deepened. He isa 
man of the highest culture, widely read and widely in- 
formed, an accomplished linguist, a thorough ~ literary 
scholar, and a deep and serious thinker. His special favor- 
ites in literature are Shakespeare and Browning. These 
masters he has studied long and carefully, known them 
almost by heart, and his recital of favorite selections has 
often given pleasure to his friends. His three daughters, 
brought up in surroundings of utmost refinen.en‘ and 
culture, are ail bright, well educated, and accomplished. 

=A New York lady traveling in Norway writes that 
the poet Ibsen dines every day at the Graad Hotel, Chris- 
tiania. He sits in solitary grandeu. at a little table, seldom 
speaking to any one except the waiter, but very often 
taking notes of those around him. Ibsen’s wife is alive, 
but they are never seen together. He is one of the vainest 
men in the world, and he always carries a comb and look 
ing-glass in his hat. Before and after lunch he stealthily 
adjusts his locks, looking steadfastly into his-bat and the 
little mirror it enshrines. For a Norwegian he is very 
rich. 

There has been talk out in Indiana about General Lew 
Wallace, who is now in Washington, as a Republican can 
didate for Governor a year hence. Concerning this report 
the general says : ‘‘I do not want the honor. I do not, at 
my age, want to give up four years to politics. If my 
State needed me I would gladly be a candidate. But as 
matters are now, in these piping days of peace, I do not 
want to make a campaign. I have other work mapped out 
for the declining years of my life, and cannot enter active 
polities. 

When Miss Kate Sanborn produced her ‘*‘ Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm” it was at once pronounced remarkably 
clever, especially in its humor, which, by the way, is never 
forced, but which bubbles up spontaneously like the water 
of a spring. Miss Sanborn comes of good old Vermont 
stock. Her brother, Edwin W. Sanborn, also a writer and 
humorist as well, is a prominent young lawyer in New 
York. Miss Sanborn is now at her country home, near 
Metcalf, Massachusetts. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas, the poet and the assistant 
editor of St, Nicholus, has a longish, oval face, with a brow 
a little too massive for exact symmetry, yet softened and 
shadowed by a fringe of dark hair. The eyes are also dark 
and deeply thoughtful. The skin is perfectly clear and 
pale. Tall and slender to the point of fragility, there is 
yet about her a fine gracious reserve at once distinctiv« 
and individual. She dresses simply, with not the slightest 
effort for display. 

The author of ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ Miss Marietta 
Holley, was in New York the other day, on a shopping 
tour. She is large and fine looking, with handsome dark 
eyes, and a face fullof humor and full of peace and con 
tent; a warm-hearted, unaffected, entertaining woman, 
without the least conceit about her success. Her home is 
in a quiet village in the interior of New York State 

—Berlin is being entertained by Hassan Ali, an Arabian 
who was born in Egypt. He has reached the height of 
nine feet two inches, and he is only sixteen years old, and 
it is thought that he may grow taller. The Chinese giant, 
Shang Yu Sing, was only eight feet eight inches when he 
was twenty-four years old. 
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“ Suddenly, to my relief, he burst out laughing.” 





THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 


As written by J. Stark Munro to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Massachusetts, during the years 1881-84. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


IX.—(Continued). 

a OW, about the Cullingworths. 

\{ ‘fadam is as amiable as ever, 

and yet, somehow, unless I 

am deceiving myself, she has 

changed somewhat of late in 

her feelings toward me. I 

oO have turned upon her sud- 

“ O- denly more than once and 

a oo caught the skirt of a glance 

Seen which was little less than ma- 

lignant. In one or two small 

matters I have also detected a 

hardness in her which I had 

hever observed before. Is it that I have intruded too much into 

their family life? Have I come between the husband and the 

wife ? Goodness knows I have striven with all my little stock of 

tact to avoid doing so. And yet I have often felt that my posi- 

tion was a false one. Perhaps a young man attaches too much 

importance to a woman’s glances and gestures. He wishes to 

assign a definite meaning to each, when they may be only the 

Passing caprice of the moment. Ah, well, I have nothing to 

blame myself with, and, in any case, it will soon be all over 
now. 


-_-~ 
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And then I have seen something of the same sort in Culling- 
worth, but he is so strange a being that I never attach much im- 
portance to his variations. He glares at me like an angry bull 
occasionally, and then, when I ask him what is the matter, he 
growls out, ‘‘Oh, nothing,” and turns on his heel. Then at 
other times he is so cordial and friendly that he almost overdoes 
it, and I find myself wondering whether he is not acting. It 
must seem ungracious to you that I should speak so of a man 
who has been my benefactor, and it seems so to me also, but 
still that is the impression which he leaves upon me sometimes. 
It’s an absurd idea, too, for what possible object could his wife 
and he have in pretending to be amiable, if they did not really 
feel so? And yet you know the feeling that you get when a 
man smiles with his lips and not with his eyes. 

Once we went to the Central Hotel billiard- room in the 
evening to play a match. Our form is just about the same, and 
we should have had an enjoyable game if it had not been for that 
queer temper of his. He had been in a sullen humor the whole 
day, pretending not to hear what I said to him, or else giving 
snappy answers, and looking like a thunder-cloud. I was deter- 
mined not to have a row, so I took no notice at all of his con- 
tinual provocations, which, instead of pacifying him, seemed to 
encourage him to become more offensive. At the end of the 
match, wanting two to win, I put down the white, which wasin 
the jaws of the pocket. He cried out that this was bad form. I 
contended that it was folly to refrain from doing it waen one 


was only two off game, and, on his continuing to make remarks, 
I appealed to the marker, who took the same view as I did. This 
opposition only increased his anger, and he suddenly broke out 
into most violent language, abusing me in unmeasured terms. I 
said to him, ‘‘ If you have anything to say to me, Cullingworth, 
come out into the street and say it there. It’s a caddish thing 
to speak like that before the marker.” He lifted his cue and I 
thought he was going to strike me with it, but he flung it clat- 
tering on the floor and chucked half-a-crown to theman. When 
we were out in the street he began at once in as offensive a tone 
as ever. 

‘* That’s enough, Cullingworth,” I said. ‘ ve stood already 
rather more than I can carry.” 

We were in the bright light of a shop-window at the moment. 
He looked at me, and looked for a second time, uncertain what 
to do, At any moment I might have found myself in a desperate 
street-row with a man who was my medical partner. I gave no 
provocation, but kept myself keenly on the alert. Suddenly, to 
my relief, he burst out laughing (such a roar as made the people 
stop on the other side of the road), and, passing his arm through 
mine, he hurried me down the street. 

“Devil of a temper you've got, Munro,” said he. ‘ By 
Crums ! it’s hardly safe to go out with you. I never know what 
you're going to do next. Eh, what? You mustn’t be peppery 
with me, though, for I mean well toward you, as you'll see be- 
fore you get finished with me.” 
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I have told you this trivial little scene, Bertie, 
to show the strange way in which Cullingworth 
springs quarrels upon me ; suddenly, without 
the slightest possible provocation, taking a most 
offensive tone, and then, when he sees he has 
goaded me to the edge of my endurance, turn- 
ing the whole thing to chaff. This has occurred 
again and again recently, and, when coupled 
with the change in Mrs. Cullingworth’s de- 
meanor, makes one feel that something has 
happened to change one’s relations. What that 
something may be I give you my word that I 
have no more idea than you have. Between 
their coldness, however, and my unpleasant 
correspondence with my mother, I was often 
very sorry that I had not taken the South 
American liner. 

Cullingworth is preparing for the issue of our 
new paper. He has carried the matter through 
with his usual energy, but he doesn’t know 
enough about local affairs to be able to write 
about them, and it is a question whether be can 
interest the people here in anything else. At 
present we are prepared to run the paper sin- 
gle-handed ; we are working seven hours a day 
at the practice, we are building a stable, and 
in our odd hours we are practicing at our mag- 
netic ship-protector, with which Cullingworth 
is still well pleased, though he wants to get it 
more perfect before submitting it to the ad- 
miralty. 

His mind runs rather on naval architecture at 
present, and he has been devising an ingenious 
method of preventing wooden-sided vessels from 
being crippled by artillery fire. I did not think 
much of his magnetic attractor, because it 
seemed to me that even if it had all the success 
that he claimed for it, it would merely have the 
effect of substituting some other metal for steel 
in the manufacture of shells. This new project 
has, however, more to recommend it. This is 
the idea as put in his own words, and, as he has 
been speaking of little else for the last two days, 
I ought to remember them. 

“Tf you’ve got your armor there, laddie, it 
will be pierced,” says he. ‘‘ Put up forty feet 
thick of steel, and [ll build a gun that will 
knock it into tooth-powder. It would blow 
away and set the tolk coughing after I had one 
shot at it. But you can’t pierce armor which 
only drops after the shot has passed through. 
What’s the good of it? Why, it keeps out the 
water. That’sthe main thing, after all. I call 
it the Cullingworth spring-shutter screen. Eh, 
what, Muni | wouldn’t take a quarter of a 
million for the idea. You see how it would 
work, Spring-shutters are furied all along the 
top of the bulwarks where the hammocks used 
to be. They are in sections three feet broad, 
we will say, and capable when let down of 
reaching the keel. Very well! Enemy send a 
shot through Section A of the side. Section A 
shutter is lowered. Only a thin film, you see, 
but enough to form a temporary plug. En- 
emy’s ram knocks in Sections B, C, D, of the 
side. What do youdo? Founder? Nota bit; 
you lower Sections B, C, and D of Culling- 
worth’s spring-shutter screen. Or, you knock a 
hole on arock. The same thing again. It’sa 
ludicrous sight to see a big ship founder when 
so simple a precaution would absolutely save 
her. And it’s equally good for iron-clads also. 
A shot often starts their plates and admits water 
without breaking them. Down go your shut- 
ters and all is well.” 

That’s his idea, and he is busy on a model 
made out of the steels of his wife’s stays. It 
sounds plausible, but he has the knack of mak- 
ing anything plausible when he is allowed to 
slap his hands and bellow. 

We are both writing novels, but I fear that 
the results don’t bear out his theory that a man 
may do anything which he sets his will to. I 
thought mine was not so bad (I have done nine 
chapters), but Cullingworth says he has read it 
all before, and that it is much too conventional. 
We must rivet the attention of the public from 
the start, he says. Certainly his own is calcu- 
lated to do so, for it seems to me to be wild rub- 
bish. The end of his first chapter is the only 
tolerable point that he has made. A fraudulent 
old baronet is running race-horses on the cross. 
His son, who is just coming of age, is an inno- 
cent youth. The news of the great race of the 
year has just been received. 

‘Sir Robert tottered into the room with dry 
lips and a ghastly face. 

‘** My poor boy,’ be cried. ‘ Prepare for the 
worst |’ 

‘** Our horse has lost !’ cried the young heir, 
springing from his chair. 

‘*The old man threw himself in agony upon 


the rug. ‘No, no! he screamed. ‘/t has 


won!” 

Most of it, how: 
each agre A th: 
a novelist. 

So much for our domestic proceedings, and 
all these little details which you say you like to 
hear of. Now I must tell you of the great big 
change in my affairs, and how it came about. 

I have told you about the strange, sulky 


behavior of Cullingworth, which has been 


“, is poor stuff, and we are 
.e Othe, was never meant for 
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deepening from day to day. Well, it reached a 
climax this morning, and on our way to the 
rooms I could hardly get a word out of him. 
The place was fairly crowded with patients, but 
my own share was rather below the average. 
When I had finished I added a chapter to my 
novel, and waited until he and his wife were 
ready for the daily bag-carrying homeward. 

It was half-past three before he had done. I 
heard him stamp out into the passage, and a 
moment later he banged into my room. Isaw 
in an instant that some sort of a crisis had 
come. 

‘* Munro,” he cried, ‘‘ this practice is going to 
the devil.” 

* Ah!” said I. ‘‘ How’s that ?” 

‘“‘Tt’s going to little pieces, Munro. I’ve been 
taking figures; and I kiow what I am talking 
about. A month ago I was seeing six hundred 
a week. Then I dropped to five hundred and 
eighty, then to five-seventy-five, and now to 
five-sixty. What do you think of that ?” 

“Well, to be honest, I don’t think much of 
it,” I answered. ‘‘ The summer is coming on. 
You are losing all your coughs and colds and 
sore throats. Every practice must dwindle at 
this time of year.” 

‘*That’s all very well,” said he, pacing up and 
down the room with his hands thrust into his 
pockets and his great shaggy eyebrows knotted 
together. ‘‘ You may put it down to that, but 
I think quite differently about it.” 

‘*What do you put it down to, then ?” 

“To you.” 

‘* How’s that ?’ I asked. 

‘“* Well,” said he, ‘* you must allow that it is a 
very queer coincidence—if it is a coincidence— 
that from the day when your plate was put up 
my practice has taken a turn for the worse.” 

‘*T should be very sorry to think it was cause 
and effect,” I answered. ‘‘ How do you think 
that my presence could have hurt you ?” . 

“Well, [ll tell you frankly, old chap,” said 
he, putting on suddenly that sort of forced smile 
which always seems to me to have a touch of a 
sneer in it. ‘‘ You see, many of my patients are 
simple country folk, half imbecile for the most 
part; but then, the half-crown of an imbecile is 
as good as any other half-crown. They come 
to my door, and they see two names, and their 
silly jaws begin to drop, and they say to each 
other, ‘ There’s two of ’em here. It’s Dr. Cul- 
lingworth we want to see, but if we go in we'll 
be shown, as likely as not, to Dr. Munro.’ So 
it ends, in some cases, in their not coming in at 
all. Then there are the women. Women don’t 
care a toss whether you are a Solomon or 
whether you are hot from an asylum. It’s all 
personal with them. You fetch them or you 
don’t fetch them. I know how to work them, 
but they won’t come if they think they are 
going to be turned over to anybody else. That’s 
what I put the falling away down to.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘* that’s easily set right.” I 
marched out of the room and down-stairs, with 
both Cullingworth and his wife behind me. 
Into the yard I went, and, picking up a big 
hammer, I started for the front door, with the 
pair still at my heels. I got the forked end of 
the hammer under my plate, and, with a good 
wrench, I brought the whole thing clattering 
on to the pavement. 

‘“*That won’t interfere with you any more,” 
said I. 

‘*Well, what do you intend to do now ?” he 
asked. 

‘*T shall find plenty to do. Don’t you worry 
about that,” I answered. 

‘* Oh, but this is all rot,” said he, picking up 
the plate. ‘‘ Come along up-stairs, and let us 
see where we stand.” 

We filed off once more, he leading with the 
huge brass ‘‘ Dr. Munro” under his arm, then 
the little woman, and then this rather perturb- 
ed and bemuddled young man. He and his 
wife sat on the deal table in the consulting- 
room, like a hawk anda turtle-dove on the same 
perch, while I leaned against the mantelpiece 
with my hands in my pocket. Nothing could 
be more prosaic and informal, but I knew very 
well that I was ata crisis of my life. Before, 
it was only a choosing between two roads. Now, 
my main track had run suddenly to nothing, 
and I must go back or find a by-path. 

“It’s this way, Cullingworth,” said I; ‘‘ lam 
very much obliged to you, and to you, Mrs. 
Cullingworth, for all your kindness and good 
wishes, but I did not come here to spoil your 
practice ; and, after what you have told me, it 
is quite impossible for me to work with you any 
more.” ‘ 

‘* Well, my boy,” said he, ‘‘ I am inclined my- 
self to think that we should do better apart, 
and that’s Hetty’s idea also, only she is too polite 
to say so.” 

‘“‘ Well, it is a time for plain speaking,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘ and we may as well thoroughly under- 
stand each other. If I have done your practice 
any harm, I assure you that I am heartily 
sorry, and I shall do all I can to repair it. I 
cannot say more.” 

‘“What are you going to do, then ?” asked 


Cullingworth, 


” 


‘Well, I shall either go to sea or else start a 
practice on my own account.” 

‘‘ But you have no money.” 

‘‘ Well, neither had you when you started.” 

“ Ah, that was different. Still, it may be 
that you are right. You'll find it a stiff pull at 
first.” 

‘Oh, I am quite prepared for that.” 

“Well, you know, Munro, I feel that I am 
responsible to you to some extent, since I per- 
suaded you not to take that ship the other day.” 

“Tt was a pity, but it can’t be helped.” 

‘* Well, we must do what we can to make up. 
Now I tell you what I am prepared todo. I 
was talking about it with Hetty this morning, 
and she thought as I did. If we were to allow 
you one pound a week until you got your legs 
under you it would encourage you to start for 
yourself, and you could pay it back as soon as 
you were able.” 

“It is very kind of you,” said I. “If you 
would let the matter stand just now I should 
like just to take a short walk by myself, and to 
think it all over.” 

So the Cullingworths did their bag-procession 
through the doctors’ quarter alone to-day, and 
I walked to the park, where I sat down on one 
of the seats and lit a cigar and thought the 
whole matter over. I was down on my luck at 
first, but the balmy air and the smell of spring 
and the budding flowers soon set me right 
again. I began my last letter among the stars, 
and I am inclined to finish this one among the 
flowers, for they are rare companions when 
one’s mind is troubled. Most things on this 
earth, from a woman’s beauty to the taste of a 
nectarine, seem to be the various baits with 
which Nature lures her silly gudgeons. They 
shall eat, they shall propagate, and, for the 
sake of pleasing themselves, they shall hurry 
down the road which has been laid out for 
them. But there lurks no bribe in the smell 
and beauty of the flower. Its charm has no 
ulterior motive. 

Well, Isat down there and brooded. In my 
heart I did not believe that Cullingworth had 
taken alarm at so trifling a decrease. That 
could not have been his real reason for driving 
me from the practice. He had found me in the 
way in his domestic life, no doubt, and he had 
devised this excuse for getting rid of me. What- 
ever the reason was, it was sufficiently plain 
that all my hopes of building up a surgical 
practice which would keep parallel with his 
medical one were forever at an end. On the 
whole, bearing in mind my mother’s opposition, 
and the continual janglings which we had had 
during the last few weeks, I was not very sorry. 
On the contrary, a sudden curious little thrill 
of happiness took me somewhere about the back 
of the midriff, and, as a drift of rooks passed 
cawing over my head, I began cawing also in 
the overflow of my spirits. 

And then, as I walked back, I considered how 
far I could avail myself of this money from 
Cullingworth. It was not much, but it would 
be madness to start without it, for I had sent 
home the little which I had saved at Horton’s. 
Thad not more than six pounds in the whole 
world. Ireflected that the money could make 
no difference to Cullingworth, with his large 
income, while it made a vast one to me. I 
should repay him in a year or two at the latest. 
Perhaps I might get on so well as to be able to 
dlispense with it almost at once. There could 
be no doubt that it was the representations of 
Cullingworth as to my future prospects in Brad- 
field which had made me refuse the excellent 
appointment in the Decia. I need not, there- 
fore, have any scruples at accepting some tem- 
porary assistance from his hands. On my re- 
turn, I told him that I had decided to do so, 
and thanked him at the same time for his gener- 
osity. 

“That’s all right,” said he. ‘ Hetty, my 
dear, get a bottle of fizz in, and we shall drink 
success to Munro’s new venture.” 

It seemed only the other day that he had been 
drinking my entrance into partnership, and 
here we were, the same three, sipping good luck 
to my exit from it. I’m afraid our second cere- 
mony was, on both sides, the heartier of the two. 

‘*T must decide now where I am to start,” I 
remarked, ‘What I want is some nice little 
town where all the people are rich and ill.” 

‘ T suppose you wouldn’t care to settle here 
in Bradfield ?” asked Cullingworth. 

‘Well, [cannot see much point in that. If 
IT harmed you asa partner I might do so more 
asarival. If I succeeded, it might be at your 
expense,” 

‘* Well,” said he ; ‘‘ choose your town and my 
offer still holds good.” 

We hunted out an atlas and laid the map of 
England before us on the table. Cities and vil- 
lages lay beneath me as thick as freckles, and 
yet there was nothing to lead me to choose one 
rather than another. 

‘*T think it should be some place large enough 
to give you plenty of room for expansion,” 
said he. 

‘* Not too near London,” added Mrs, Culling- 
worth, 
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** And, above all, a place where I know n: 
body,” said I. ‘‘I can rough it by myself, but 
I can’t keep up appearances before visitors.” 

** Well, what do you say to Stockwell ?” aske | 
Cullingworth, putting the amber of his pi. 
upon a town within thirty miles of Bradfield. 

I had hardly heard of the place, but I raise 
my glass. ‘‘ Well, here’s to Stockwell !” I crie: 
‘‘T shall go there to-morrow morning and pro: 
pect.” We all drank the toast (as you will 
at Lowell when you read this), and so it is ai 
ranged ; and you may rely upon it that I sha 
give you a full and particular account of tl 
result. With all that’s cordial, 

Yours ever, J. STARK MuUnRo. 
(To be continued.) 


Leprosy in New York. 


A GENUINE leper, a Chinese named Sam Sing 
died recently just across the North River fro: 
New York, in a New Jersey almshouse. Rathe: 
he passed away in the lazaretto adjoining th 
Hudson County almshouse at Snake Hill. Afte) 
ten years of suffering he lies buried in a lonel\ 
grave marked with the number 2,048, in th 
middle of what is known as the Hackensac} 
meadows. 

Sam Sing was a laundryman, who for fou 
years has patiently awaited the end in the littl. 
shanty-like structure, built for his especial ben 
fit, directly to the rear of the small-pox hospita! 
of Hudson County. Sam had been a leper foi 
six years before that, but the terrible disease 
was not discovered by the authorities of New 
Jersey until four years ago. 

A victim of leprosy dying thus in a New York 
suburb has shocked the finer sensibilities of the 
average New- Yorker, and has awakened in the 
big metropolis a renewed interest in the disease 
There are lepers in plenty to-day walking the 
streets of Gotham, but the late Sam Sing was 
the last of three victims quarantined in the 
vicinity of New York. Three years ago there 
was a settlement of two of them in an old army 
tent on North Brother Island. These men were 
Ong Moy Toy, a Mott Street fantan player, and 
Tsang Ding,a merchant. Guarded so that they 
could not make their escape, they led just such 
a life as did Sing at Snake Hill. Ding was a 
man of education, who had little in common 
with the gambler, Toy, but the two became 
very friendly. Toy wanted to play fantan, 
but could find no one to play with, Ding being 
much too dignified. Toy tried to induce the 
doctors and the nurse to learn the game, but 
they would have nothing to do with it either. 
Ding died in April, 1892. Toy pined from that 
time on, and died in June, 1893. Thus the leper 
settlement of North Brother Island passed out 
of existence. 

A physician in a New York hospital estimated 
that there are nearly one hundred cases of genu- 
ine leprosy in New York and Brooklyn at the 
present time. A noticeable case is that of a 
woman who was seen in Park Row the other 
day elbowing her way through a dense throng 
of people. She was indeed a repulsive object. 
Her ears were almost as large as one’s hand, 
thick, purple, and hanging down an inch ; her 
lips were thick and seemingly hard ; her hands 
were stiff and covered with scales, the fingers 
being drawn and puffed up, and her nose was 
abnormally developed, the nostrils probably 
being closed. As she passed along at a rapid 
gait her big, white, scaly hand lay caressingly 
on the shoulder of a ten-year-old girl whom she 
was pushing along through the crowd. 

For thirty years certainly, and no telling 
how much longer, leprosy has been present in 
New York. By reference to the charts of phy 
sicians who make skin diseases a study, one 
will see that all localities which produce leprosy 
subjects are designated by a red tracing. This 
red tracing envelops the metropolis, and the 
records of physicians will show that more than 
one person who lived here all his life has been 
stricken with the dread disease. It is very difli- 
cult to get the actual facts in such cases, be- 
cause the afflicted persons are very sensitive, 
and the physicians who attend them as much as 
possible protect them from exposure. 

Among the lepers in New York is a fine-look- 
ing, still young fellow, of perhaps twenty-eight. 
He is educated, refined, intelligent, bon vivant, 
and worth a million dollars. His social connec- 
tions are the very best. His features are little 
distorted. He lives in fashionable quarters in 
Fifth Avenue, goes driving, mingles with his 
fellows freely, is an enthusiastic yachtsman. 
He drives, walks, rides on the elevated railway, 
the horse-cars and ferry-boats, and goes to the 
theatre when he chooses. 

There was a new case in Brooklyn a few 
months ago in the person of anold woman, At 
a hospital, after she was examined by the ply- 
sicians, she stepped down and took her seat 
among the rest of the patients, who may or 
may not have been aware of the nature o! the 
disease. Here was a genuine case of “ eleplian- 
tiasis.” As few laymen know what elephunti- 
asis is, and as she generally gave the informa- 
tion in a jocular way, she was secure unti! one 
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of her friends looked up the word in a medical 
work, and then she was shunned by even her 
best friends. 

Some of the New York hospitals receive lep- 
rous subjects in their wards, but there is still a 
serious objection on the part of many of the 
directors to such receptions. 

WIL M. CLEMENS. 


Naval Surgery. 


RECENT tests have proved to the entire satis- 
faction of marine experts throughout the world 
the complete success of a most interesting ex- 
periment in naval surgery. Two iron-clad gun- 
boats of Uncle Sam’s new ‘“‘ white squadron ”— 
the Machias and the Castine—were found to be 
top-heavy on their first trial trips, over a year 
ago, and a board of inquiry was convened to 
fix the blame and 
propose aremedy. It 
was found that the 
contractors had fol- 
lowed specifications, 
and that the error 
lay with the design- 
ers, not the builders, 
of the craft. The 
government was 
therefore required to 
pay for the vessels, 
and the board of in- 
quiry ordered plans 
prepared for length- 
ening them. It was 
found impossible to 
shift the ballast or to 
make other altera- 
tions enough to make 
them seaworthy in 
their original propor- 
tions, and the experi- 
ment of lengthening 
them by adding four- 
teen feet to their mid- 
ship sections was de- 
cided upon. 

Accordingly, the 
two condemned gun- 
boats were turned 
over to the ship sur- 
geons of the Brook- 
lyn navy yard. The 
great stone dry-dock 
served as an operat- 
ing-table for the sur- 
gery that was re- 
quired, and more 
marine sharps gath- 
ered about the steep 
steps of the dock to 
watch the work in 
progress than were ever seen at a human oper- 
ation. After the great iron-clads had been 
carefully docked together, one in front of the 
other, the process of amputation was begun. 
The thousands of iron bolts which held the 
plates of the midship sections together were 
driven out, and the keel and some longitudinal 
ribs and interior fittings were sawn in two. 
Great hydraulic jackscrews were then brought 
to bear, and the forward halves of the divided 
vessels were forced ahead on the greased ways 
just fourteen feet. 

The two great iron monsters of the sea were 
as completely cut in half as though the sword 
of Damocles had fallen upon them, but the 
process of skin-grafting soon covered up the 
great jagged rents in their sides. Steel plates 
fourteen feet long, and five-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, were riveted to the edges of those 
that had been forced apart, and new steel ribs 
were added to strengthen the framework of the 
hulls, For many weeks the bottom of the dry- 
dock and the bowels of the ripped-open ships 
swarmed with workmen, and the task of reno- 
vation proceeded well. 

Long after the outer shell of steel had been 
patched up again the bright glow of the rivet 
forges far down in the depths of the iron-clads 
testified to the amount of strengthening and 
patching necessary on the inner framework of 








the disemboweled ships. 

The Machias and Castine, which are sister 
ships, were originally 1,050 tons each, but the 
added fourteen feet increased their size by 150 
tons. Theincreased size of the midship sections 
gave each of the gun-boats a capacity of 150 
tons more coal, which is enough to take them 
1,500 miles further without coaling. Tanks for 
fifteen tons of additional fresh water were also 
allowed by the changes. The chief drawback 
in altering the vessels is in destroying the origi- 
nal curves of their sides. Those additional four- 
teen feet came exactly amidships, where the 
lines were almost straight, and this section was 
lengthened by just this distance. 

Many of the marine experts, who have made 
life-long studies of the waves caused by dis- 
placement and their effect upon the speed of a 
Vessel, predicted that this would greatly de- 
crease the speed of the gun-boats, but Naval 
Constructor Fernald, of the Brooklyn navy 
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yard, under whose supervision the alterations 
were conducted, thought that the difference in 
this respect would be only about two-tenths of a 
knot, which was due to additional displacement 
without additional power, for the same boilers, 
engines, and screws were retained in both ves- 
sels. 

The original trial trips, and the official fig- 
ures upon which the government accepted the 
gun-boats, allowed the Castine fifteen and four- 
tenths knots per hour, and the Machias four- 
teen and four-tenths. Both vessels have had 
new trial trips since their lengthening, but their 
speed has not yet been announced. 

When the long and tedious work on the decks 
and interior of the ships was finished, and they 
were launched for a second time, the changes 
were found to have raised the centre of buoy- 
ancy several inches, and the operation was pro- 
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nounced a decided success. The new trial trips, 
too, were highly satisfactory, and not only was 
all danger from their former top-heaviness re 
moved, but their usefulness has been consider 
ably added to by the increased facilities for 
coal and water. These alterations cost Uncle 
Sam about fifty thousand dollars. 

Now the twin gun-boats have been ordered 
off for practical service, and their usefulness 
may be thoroughly tested before they return to 
these waters. One has been sent to join the 
Asiatic squadron, and may soon be found pro 
tecting the interests of Americans in China, 
while the other has started for the east coast of 
Africa, by way of Cape of Good Hope, to pro 
tect American interests at Mozambique and in 
Madagascar. J. PARMLY PARET. 


Southern Relief for 
Western Sufferers. 


ON the 15th instant a freight-train of twenty- 
one cars, loaded to the roofs with supplies con- 
tributed by the Southern people for the suffer 
ers from crop-failure in Nebraska and Kansas, 
pulled out of Union station at Atlanta, Georgia, 
amid the applause of fully two thousand spec- 
tators. The contributions ranged all the way 
from ten cents in silver to a car-load of corn 
valued at two hundred and seventy-five dollars. 
The ten cents came from Virginia ; also three 
five-cent pieces which were inclosed in an en 
velope from ‘‘an old Confederate.” Most of 
the offerings were entirely voluntary, and in- 
cluded a half-gallon of syrup from a Georgia 
‘cracker ” and a half-bushel of corn in a sack 
from a poor farmer. In the cars were barrels 
of flour and molasses, sacks of rice, corn in 
bags and bulk, sides of bacon, hams, meal, bun- 
dles of clothing, dried peas, beans, shoes, boots, 
hats, and underclothing. There was also a car- 
load of coal. 

The cars were placarded with such inscrip- 
tions as ‘‘Georgia to Nebraska,” ‘‘ Southern 
Sympathy for Western Suffering,” ‘‘Out of 
our plenty we give to those who are suffer- 
ing,” etc. The train was so heavy that a huge 
six-driver mogul locomotive was used to haul 
it, assisted by a pushing engine. It proceeded 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, its destination, over the 


Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, the TIli- 
nois Central, and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy railways, and its contents will be dis- 
tributed by Rev. L. P. Ludden, chairman of 
the General Relief Committee. 

This is the first of several train-loads of pro- 
visions which will be sent west from the South. 
The Southern cereal crop in 1894 was very 
abundant. Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of 
the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, a 
journal which represents Southern progress, 
conceived this idea of assisting the Western suf- 
ferers ; the presidents of the principal railways 
heartily indorsed the plan, and it was generally 
taken up by the Southern press. Hon. W. J. 
Northen, of Atlanta, late Governor of Georgia, 
took charge of the collections of supplies, and 
devoted his time and energy to the matter. The 
railways offered free transportation, and the 
people from all sections of the South responded 
liberally. Charleston, where the first gun of 
the Civil War was fired, and Atlanta, which 
was practically destroyed by the Union troops 
under Sherman, were among the first: cities to 
send contributions. This is the first time that 
the South has ever been called to play the part 
of benefactor to the North D. A. WILLEY. 
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Woman Suffrage 
Convention. 


THE twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, now in session in Atlanta, marks an- 
other stage in the progress of this important 
movement. Delegates were present froma ma- 
jority of the thirty-six States entitled to rep- 
resentation. A few years ago there were but 
two States in the South where organizations 
existed—Missouri and Kentucky; to-day there 
are but two (West Virginia and Mississippi) 
which have not organizations. While the prac- 
tical gains in suffrage have been in the West, 
the change in sentiment has been greatest in 
tke South. This is shown in every direction. 
For instance, formerly at the hearings before 
the Congressional Committee at Washington, 
which are granted the women of this organiza- 
tion by each Congress, the Southern Congress- 
men either absented themselves or paid no at- 
tention to the arguments; while at the last 
hearing these same men became attentive list- 
eners or lively questioners. 

The hotel Aragon, convention headquarters, 
isa lively place.. One of the parlors is trans- 
forme into an office, with its clerks, type-writ- 
ers, and desks, and here Miss Anthony and the 
other officers transact their business. The ten- 
der and reverent manner in which Miss An- 
thony is treated by her co-workers is most 
touching. The few surviving friends of her 
early years address her as ‘‘ Susan,” in the 
Quaker fashion, while the younger women al- 
most universally speak to her as **‘ Aunt Susan.” 
Although the oldest of them all, she feels the 
strain of a convention the least ; the annoy- 
ances which make the younger women look 
sober are unheeded by her. She never trembles 
at the inevitable. She is an encyclopaedia for 
women ; she knows the legal status of women 
in every State. She keeps in mind the post- 
office addresses of suffrage workers, Although 
she spoke last year in every county in the State 
of New York, she spent two months in the Kan- 
sas campaign, and, while failing to carry her 
point in either place, she is just as ready for 
another campaign as any young warrior is for 
war 

Among the officers who have shared the re- 
sponsibility with her during the past year are 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, vice-president-at-large. 
Miss Shaw is a regularly ordained minister in 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and a leader 
among orators. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, of 
Boston, corresponding secretary, is an author 
and magazine writer Recording Secretary 
Alice Stone Blackwell, the daughter of Lucy 
Stone, is editor of the Women’s Journal, Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, of Warren, Ohio, is the 
treasurer. Rachel Foster Avery, one of the 
auditors, is known for her life work for women, 
and especially as secretary of the Congress of 
Representative Women at the World’s Fair. 
Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, the second 
auditor, was one of the early suffragists of the 
South. She was nominated for an important 
office a few years ago, and made a fine run, 

The suecess of the convention is due largely 
to Miss Howard, Mrs. Maxwell, and Mrs. Du 
fose, three sisters living at Columbus. Al- 
though still in their twenties they were among 
the first of the Southern women to take active 
part in the suffrage movement. They invited 
the association to Atlanta and took charge of 
the local arrangements. They were sustained 
in all their action by Laura Clay (daughter of 
Hon. Cassius M. Clay), who is chairman of the 
Southern committee. 

Whether it is wise to grant suffrage to women 
is still a disputed question, but that women, or 
men either for that matter, from the North and 
South can hold common council and labor for 
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the making of uniform laws is a matter for 
general congratulation. 


United States 
Senators-Elect. 


THE next United States Senate will contain 
an exceptionally large number of new men, 
some of whom have had no experience in legis- 
lative life, but have been more or less promi- 
nent in political affairs. Elsewhere we give 
portraits of some of the more notable of these 
Senators-elect. Governor Tillman, who comes 
from South Carolina as successor to M. C. But- 
ler, will of course be a conspicuous figure in the 
new body. Whether he will exert there the 
large influence he has enjoyed in his State is 
yet to be determined, but he will undoubtedly 
be a positive force, and may be counted upon, 
we fancy, to ‘‘ keep things moving, 
in the Populist group. 

Mr. Marion Butler, the Populist Senator from 
North Carolina, is a gentleman of marked abil- 
ity and of liberal tendencies, who has shown 
great aptitude for politics, and his friends an- 
ticipate for him an honorable and useful career. 
He was the chief factor in effecting the fusion 
which, in the last campaign, rescued the old 
North State from the Democratic Bourbons. 
Mr. Butler is now in his thirty-second year, 
He early ‘‘ manifested a lively interest in local 
politics, but he was soon convinced that the 
party was managed by machine methods, and 
that young blood was not wanted. The party 
managers had established a system which en- 
abled them to control nominations and elections 
in every county. This young Democrat deter- 
mined to smash the machine in his own county. 
He bought a weekly newspaper and made it 
the champion of the farmers and the plain peo- 
ple of the district. He challenged the author 
ity of the politicians to dictate nominations, and 
rallied about him a body of enthusiastic young 
Democrats. In 1891 he was elected to the State 
Senate by a majority of five hundred, after an 
energetic canvass, in which thé methods of 
organization adopted in the recent election were 
anticipated. In 1892 he became the president 
of the State Farmer’s Alliance, abandoned the 
Democratic party, and from that time onward 
has’ grown steadily in influence and promi- 
nence,” 

Mr. John M. Thurston, who succeeds Senator 
Manderson from Nebraska, has a national rep- 
utation as a leader in Republican politics and 
a man of large attainments. As an orator and 
a lawyer he holds high rank, and he will un- 
questionably impress himself largely upon the 
legislation of his time, He was the party can 
didate for Senator from Nebraska in 1893, but 
was defeated by a combination of Populists and 
Democrats. 

The people of Michigan are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the election of Hon. Julius C. Bur- 
rows as United States Senator. Mr. Burrows 
represents the best Republican thought of the 
time, and has achieved during his long service 
in the House a high reputation as a wise and 
valuable legislator. We may be sure that this 
reputation will be fully maintained in the posi- 


especially 


tion to which he has now been elevated. 

General William J. Sewell, who will succeed 
John R. McPherson as Senator from New Jer- 
sey, has already served one term—from 1881 to 
1887—in that capacity, and is widely known in 
Republican circles as a man of high ability and 
great force of character. During his service in 
the Senate he was the associate of the foremost 
men in public life, and his counsel, especially as 
to economic questions, was always highly re- 
garded. He is a strong protectionist, a stanch 
supporter of our existing currency system, and in 
fullest sympathy with the demand for a vigor 
ous policy both in the development of domestic 
interests and the maintenance of our rights 
abroad. 

The election of Mr. Stephen B. Elkins as 
Senator from West Virginia restores to public 
life a gentleman whose services in the past have 
been at once usefuJ and honorable. Mr. Elkins’s 
familiarity with affairs, and especially his 
knowledge of financial questions, will be of 
great value to his party in its formulation of a 
safe and stable national policy. His large iden- 
tification with the industries of his State makes 
it certain that he will be in all respects a real 
representative of its interests. Personally Mr. 
Elkins is affable, courteous, and considerate to 
an unusual degree. He has his home on the 
line of the West Virginia Central Railroad, in a 
town which he founded and which bears his 
name. 

Donovan, the one Democrat in the Michigan 
Legislature, made a speec' ‘n favor of Senator 
McMillan, the nominee of tae Republican caucus 
for re-election, and then ¥¢ “1 to make the 
election unanimous. It is said fuat there is no 
other case of the kind on record; Donovan was 
warmly applauded by his associates, and later 
on was presented with a bouquet by the House, 
which also passed a resolution of thanks by’a 
unanimous vote, 
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GREEN MOTORMEN RUNNING TROLLEY CARS UNDER POLICE GUARD ON WASHINGTON STREET. 


REPAIRING TROLLEY-WIRE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
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The International 
Yacht Race. 


THE challenge of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
for an international yacht race for the America’s 
Cup the coming autumn having been duly ac- 
cepted on the 7th ultimo by the Cup commit- 
tee acting for the New York Yacht Club, it 
was a matter of ‘just ten days for W. K. Van- 
derbilt, E. D. Morgan, and C. Oliver Iselin, 
foremost members of the club, to agree among 
themselves to defray the entire cost of building 
and the subsequent running of a new cup-de- 
fender. This news was hailed with delight by 
yachtsmen generally, for the personnel of the 
syndicate was a guarantee of quite as much 
gray matter as money—which fact is saying a 
great deal when it is considered that the annual 
ingome of any one of the trio would be sufficient 
to build, equip, and run a half-dozen defenders 
on the generous allowance of one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars for each one for 
an entire yachting season. Together with the 
announcement of the formation of the syndicate 
came the additional information that Mr. Iselin 
would “ be in charge,” and, as one who is versed 
the least bit in such matters knows, he is, par 
excellence, the right man in the right place. 

As a boy not yet in his teens, Mr. Iselin be- 
came wedded to the tiller of a cat-boat, and 
since that time—season after season for more 
than thirty years—he has gradually worked his 
way up the rungs of the sloop-class ladder, hav- 
ing owned at one time the crack seventy-footer 
Titania, with which he swept all before him. 
Finally he became the master spirit to direct 
the fortunes of Vigilant in her successful races 
with Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie JI. in these 
waters in 1895. In these latter races Nat Her- 
reshoff was aboard to assist Mr. Iselin, and as a 
team they pulled together perfectly. Though 
the Colonia, the first of Herreshoff’s creations, 
at the time was in the field, he preferred to cast 
his lot entirely with Mr. Iselin and the Vigi- 
lant; and this fact is well worth noting, for it 
would seem to be a guarantee that like condi- 
tions will hold true with regard to the new 
boat. 

At time of going to press the very important 
question of type— whether centreboard or keel— 
had not been settled. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that as the important matter 
of selection rested with Mr. Iselin and Designer 
Herreshoff, the keel boat would win the day. 
And it is not hard to understand this preference 
when the brilliant achievements of Wasp and 
Gloriana in these waters, and notably Britan- 
nia abroad last year in her races against Vigi- 
lant, are taken into account. 

While the keel boat is the embodiment of all 
that is true and substantial in yacht architect- 
ure and yacht racing, the centreboard boat is 
not. The latter is nothing if not artificial, ina 
way, and there are thousands who for this rea- 
son want to see a keel-boat battle for the cup. 

Considering that the centreboard boat has 
ever been the recent type of the American in- 
ternational contestant, a selection of the keel 
type with it great significance. It 
means, in fact, an epoch in the history of yacht- 
ing which will give prominence for the first 
time to a party which might aptly be termed 
an anti-centreboard party. Such a party has 
been in existence now for several years, and 
the spirit of these would-be wreckers of a dis- 
tinctly American institution was shown in no 
uncertain way when the syndicate headed by 
the well-known and practical yachtsman, Arch- 
ibald Rogers, ordered, prior to the Vigilant- 
Valkyrie races in 1893, the keel-boat Colonia, 
Since that time this revolution of feeling has 
increased in geometrical rather than arithmet- 
ical proportions, until to-day it is doubtful if 
the advocates of the centreboard boat have a 


carries 


bare majority. 

Given, then, the presence of Vigilant, and 
assuming that the Iselin syndicate will bring 
out a keel boat, it seems fair to predict that 
the coming trial races to decide the best quali- 
fied boat tomeet Valkyrie 111, for the America’s 
Cup will go far toward clearing up, if not 
actually solving, the much-disputed question of 
the relative merits of the centreboard and keel 
types of racing yachts. Andshould, perchance, 
thesolution of this question mean the overthrow 
of all past traditions of the invincible power of 
the centreboard, it will not come as a shock to 
nearly so many people as one would suppose 
who had failed to go beyond the fact that the 
centreboard has been the all-powerful and de- 
ciding factor in past international yacht races, 

The argument cannot hold now, as it once did, 
that because the centreboard has been hereto- 
fore the successful defender, a boat of that 
type is now necessary to render another or 
ninth consecutive American victory certain. 
Keel boats have been far too successful for that. 
Nor do those who favor the keel type of boat as 
the ideal racer think that a centreboard boat 


cannot win this year against undoubtedly the 
best all-around boat which our English cousins 
ever shall have sent across the pond to secure 
“the blue ribbon of the sea.” Not by any 
means. Simply presuming that Nat Herres- 
hoff’s trip abroad last year to participate in 
some of Vigilant’s races against Britannia was 
productive of valuable points having to do with 
the keel type of boat, they believe that he can, 
if he wishes, produce a keel boat which would 
beat an improved Vigilant handily, and such a 
boat they want produced to compete with. Val- 
kyrie ITIL, inasmuch as the boat that could beat 
an improved Vigilant would be a world-beater, 
pure and simple. 

As we are all aware, English, designers of 
racing yachts have never yet been able to de- 
monstrate in an international race the supe- 
riority of the keel boat, and American yachts- 
men continue to believe that they never can, 
from the fact that our premier designer, Her- 
reshoff, is to their minds far enough in ad- 
vance in the science to keep always a point ahead ; 
thus improving the centreboard type yearly to 
successfully meet the up-to-date and typically 
English type, the keel boat. That it is possible, 
however, to beat the centreboard boat with the 
keel boat, all anti-centreboardists of course 
agree, but there enters into this belief the con- 
sideration that it will take a Yankee designer 
to do the trick. 

Not a few of that class of yachtsmen known 
as ‘‘sharps ” advanced the opinion at the con- 
clusion of the trial races of 1893 that Colonia 
would have defeated Vigilant signally and thus 
won the coveted honor to meet Valkyrie IT, 
had the mistake not been made of giving her 
too little depth to insure proper holding-on 
qualities in windward work. Their contention 
was that two more feet, making her depth six- 
teen feet six inches, would have placed her on 
an equal footing with Vigilant so far as wind- 
ward work was concerned, and this being so, 
the fact that she could show Viyilant her heels 
in running and reaching would bring her out 
ahead. 

It is a real shame, then, that, in view of Vigi- 
lant’s prospective presence in the trial races, 
Colonia will not be deepened and placed in 
commission. A duel between these two boats 
under the altered conditions would add much 
zest to the races. On excellent authority I have 
it that the Rogers syndicate, who own the Co- 
lonia, have never had the least idea of fitting 
her out either with more depth of keel or a 
board, and not the least of reasons for their 
determination in this regard is the fact that 
Colonia is not big enough to warrant changes. 
As experts would put the case, ‘It is much 
better to give than to take time allowance.” 
Now Colonia measures, load-water-line, but 
85 ft. 48 in., which would mean an allowance of 
several minutes from an eighty-nine-footer, but 
those several minutes would be of little moment 
against the vastly-increased power and advan- 
tages which the latter or larger boat would 
possess, 

It has been said by General Paine that .Jubi- 
lee will not race this year, and the majority of 
yachtsmen, including a member of the Cup 
committee, take the general at his word—even 
though he has the reputation of frequent 
changes of mind when international yacht 
races are under discussion. Here again a sense 
of disappointment must rule with many who 
believe that Jubilee did not show anywhere 
near true form in the 1898 trial races, owing to 
defective gear. 

It seems to be generally believed that there 
will be but one new boat built in defense of the 
cup, and though Royal Phelps Carroll’s Navahoe 
may sail the trials, she is evidently enough in- 
ferior to Vigilant to resolve the trial races into 
a dual contest — Vigilant vs. the new Iselin 
boat. But what a contest ! The blood already 
begins to warm tothefray. As for the cup races 
later on, it is generally agreed that they will 
be close—awfully close,—but, as an expert in 
such matters remarked recently, ‘‘ Nat” always 
has something up his sleeve, and you can rest as- 
sured that the boat he turns out this year will 
be just enough better than Valkyrie ///., or any 
other challenger, to keep the cup on this side of 
the water. 

George Gould’s promise to the Cup commit- 
tee to have Vigilant over for the trial races is 
to be commended as highly sportsmanlike. 
Vigilant’s presence will be of inestimable value 
in judging the merits of the new boat. 


Our Foreign Pictures. 


THE DEGRADATION OF DREYFUS. 

WE give an illustration of the act of degra- 
dation imposed upon Captain Alfred Dreyfus, 
the young French staff officer who was found 
guilty by his peers of treasonably communi- 
cating to a foreign Power private documents 
belonging to the War Office, The degradation 
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took place in the principal court-yard of the 
Military School, in the presence of 4,000 soldiers 
and a large body of spectators who crowded 
against the railings surrounding the grounds. 
The ceremony consisted of stripping the officer 
of his uniform by a guardsman, after which he 
was marched around the square in full view of 
the young recruits who had been gathered for 
the occasion, and then handed over to the civ- 
il authorities. Dreyfus carried himself well, 
stoutly protesting his innocence throughout the 
whole humiliating affair. He is to be exiled 
to a penal settlement off the coast of French 
Guiana. 
THE FALL oF PoRT ARTHUR. 

An incident of the fall of Port Arthur—the 
flight of the Chinese—is illustrated on our for- 
eign page. After capturing one of the impor- 
tant defensive positions of the Chinese, the 
Japanese moved down the hillside, across the 
shallow inlet, and up against the earth-works 
on the opposite side. Behind these works were 
afterward found thousands of empty cartridge- 
cases, showing what a heavy fire the assailants 
must have been exposed to while crossing the 
creek. In spite of this fire they carried the 
works and drove the Chinese up the hillside. 
This hill was strewn with thick coats, pouches 
containing cartridges, and all kinds of things 
the Chinese threw away in their flight. We 
also give a picture showing Japanese coolies at 
work removing the bodies of Chinese who were 
killed after the capture of Port Arthur. The 
extent to which this killing was carried has 
been the subject of a good deal of controversy 
between our own correspondent and correspond- 
ents of two other newspapers. 


«The Sentinels.’’ 


Tue lilacs were bending and nodding before 
A deserted old home with a swinging door, 
As if patiently waiting, with welcome sweet, 
The long-delayed coming of tardy feet. 


Of feet grown weary so long ago 

It almost seemed that the flowers must know 
Of the quiet face, with the lips close-sealed, 

And the broken heart that the dear Lord healed. 


Healed, as One only can who knows 
That a life so lonely the sadder grows ; 
That a heart once riven, a soul's unrest 
Is only stilled on Earth’s quiet breast. 


A low, green mound, mid the grasses wild 

That tenderly whisper, ‘* Sleep well. my child” ; 
Soft folded hands, ‘neath the grassy sod, 

As, peacefully sleeping, she rests with God. 


So faithfully watching, these sentinels true 
Guard the lonely house the whole year through ; 
Tho’ they blossom and fade, as lilacs must, 
They await her coming with perfect trust. 

F. C. M. 





AFTER twice seeing Madame Ré¢jane in this 
play in London it took me some time to become 
acclimatized in the extraordinary translation of 
the same work used by Kathryn Kidder. The 
sudden change from the patois of the St. An- 
toine quarter to the slang of New York was 
rather startling. Miss Kidder appeared to be 
Uncle Sam’s own daughter. She is as start- 
ling an anachronism in the court of the First 
Napoleon as she would be in the hall of Pilate. 
And yet not one in the theatre failed to like it. 
We gradually forgot the unintentional bur- 
lesque of the situation. Fact is, we all gradu- 
ally fell to liking Miss Kidder. 

There is one great obvious difference between 
Madame Réjane and Kathryn Kidder. Madame 
is Parisian to the core. True, her Sans-Géne 
is a devoted wife, but there is a something 
about the presentment which, as with so many 
Parisian women, tells how easily she might 
have been otherwise. Kathryn Kidder’s face, 
as seen by me at long range, seemed to leave 
no doubt as to her reliability. We cannot be- 
lieve she speaks of any wrong when she tells 
Napoleon how in the old laundry days she 
had gone to his room with his ‘‘ wash,” intend- 
ing to have a flirtation. She is only repeating 
the audacious words of a Parisian woman which 
really have no place or possibility in her face. 
The outward publication of the inward condi- 
tions means all this—or nothing. 

Her Sans-Géne is neither Sardou, nor Paris, 
nor Madame Réjane. It is utterly un-French. 
However, there is much in the play to make 
it a favorite in this country. When Sans-Géne 
objects to the etiquettes of the court she is 
echoing sentiments which here are first ab- 
sorbed with mother’s milk. When, in following 
her husband’s fortunes through the social topsy- 
turvy that succeeded the Revolution, she finds 
herself a duchess, she still claims to be, heart 
and soul, one of “the people.” This, however 
unusual or unknown in real life, wins sym- 
pathy, and Kathryn Kidder scores a great suc- 
cess, not by any attempt to produce a French 
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Sans-Géne, but by a species of perhaps uninten- 
tional burlesque which makes the part she 
plays wholly local. This statement must not 
seem to detract from the undeniable merits 
of her acting. She is intensely alive—with a 
fine, full, “‘ first-quality” set of nerves—and, 
to my mind, she is very lovely in more ways 
than one. For those who have acquired a 
complete distrust of the Parisian feminine 
physiognomies it is a pleasure to regard one 
that has some anchorage in it—some principles 
fixed hard and fast ; some internal refinement 
that shines through any pretended or real 
veneer and makes itself felt as of supreme 
value in human life. This is one idea of the 
American girl, who holds within her the future 
moralities of complete freedom, and who is now 
our best promise for the yet unborn genera- 
tions of the future. I cannot remember any 
one, either on or off the stage, who has seemed, 
as a whole, so thoroughly typical of the Ameri- 
can girl. I give it as the opinion of a shrewd 
American woman (but not as my own) that 
Kathryn Kidder is the most natural actress on 
the stage. The fact is that both these women 
are, in many ways, as like as two peas, so one 
thinks the other peculiarly natural. 

The story of the play itself, told so often, I 
pass by to tell of what we got—not of that 
which was absent ; and there was no Madame 
Sans-Géne in it, but, rather, a long slip who as 
I last saw her was standing knee-deep in trib- 
ute flowers, and who perhaps made us love her 
all the more because she was not somebody else. 

STrnson JARVIS. 


A Society ‘* Bud.”’ 


OnE of the most attractive society ‘‘ buds” of 
the present New York season is Miss Olive Alice 
Grace, whose portrait is given herewith. Miss 





MISS OLIVE ALICE GRACE, 


Grace, who is only eighteen years of age, was 
born in San Francisco, but was educated in 
this city. In her earlier years she resided in 
Chili with her father, John W. Grace. She 
speaks French and Spanish with great fluency, 
and is in every way winsome and intelligent, 
possessing those graces of manner and those 
qualities of mind which always make their way 
in the best society. 


The Evolution 
of the Teacup. 


THE afternoon tea-table has been dubbed the 
“altar of society,” and time is said to be the 
daily sacrifice. Treasures in silver and porce- 
lain are collected and laid upon this altar, and 
many hours are spent in determining the names 
and marks of cups which, whether inherited or 
found in modern shops, are of priceless worth 
to their owners. 

The loving-cup of olden time was surely never 
more lovingly offered to guests than is the tea- 
cup of to-day. 

All through the years cups have signified 
sociability, whether the wreathed cups offered 
by the Greeks one to the other, the loving-cups, 
or “‘ tygs,” handed by our English ancestors to 
guests, or our own treasured teacups. 

The loving-cup, or ‘‘ wassail bowl” — ‘‘ waes- 
hael” being Anglo-Saxon for ‘‘ be in health ”— 
was used in England at the festivities on New 
Year’s Eve and on various festival occasions, 
both in noble houses and in taverns, by the 
wealthy and the humble cottager as well. 

After filling the tyg with foaming ale it was 
the custom for the master of the house to drink 
first from it and then give it to him who sat 
next, and so on around the circle. 

The cupboards of many of the private house- 
holders in those early days held cups made of 
elm, of box, of maple, horns of beasts, cocker 
nuts, gourds, eggs of ostriches, and shells of 
fishes ; cups called piggins, cruizes, tankards, 
beakers, and ‘‘ gray-beards.” 

It is interesting to trace the evolution of the 
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teacup from the Greek kylix through the vari- 
ous changes in form, to the cup with separate 
saucer (or stand) that we now use. 

In the porcelain museum in Dresden are tea- 
cups made with stem and stand, suggestive of 
the Greek kylix, and the Turkish cups that rest 
in metal stands are surely classic in design. 

Allusion to the use of horns for drinking-ves- 
sels is made in the mythological history of all 
nations. The earliest potters formed drinking- 
mugs and cups in simple designs, but often 
reasons have been discovered for shapes and 
patterns used. There is a large clay drinking- 
cup in the British Museum (found in Vulci) in 
the shape of a human leg. The story goes that 
in 1625 Marshal de Bassompierre, in parting from 
his friends to return to Switzerland, proposed 
to drink to the health of each one. Finding his 
horn not large enough he filled his military 
boot and drank wine from it. At once the idea 
was taken up by potters, and many drinking- 
vessels were made in the shape of a boot or leg. 
Specimens are still said to exist in Italy. 

It seems to be quite unknown when it became 
the custom to use cups for hot drinks, or 
whether any hot drinks that would ‘‘ cheer but 
not inebriate” preceded the use of tea and 
coffee in Europe. 

True it is that teapots and teacups such as we 
now use were first made in England in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century, and from 
that time to this there has been little change in 
their form and general design. 

Hours might be profitably spent in examin- 
ing ancient and modern teacups, studying styles 
and marks, and making one’s self familiar with 
under- and over-glaze decoration, factory fig- 
ures, etc. 

Cups, as souvenirs and congratulatory gifts, 
have been used for many years, and searchers 
after novelties maintain that the more handles 
a cup has the greater the luck that attends the 
gift. Rose CRosBy. 


The Brooklyn Strike. 


THE recent strike of five thousand men em- 
ployed on the trolley railway system of Brook- 
lyn was the first general electrical strike which 
has occurred in this country, and in magnitude 
has not been exceeded by any street-car strike 
in any of our larger cities. The strike had its 
origin in a disagreement between the four great 
surface companies and their men as to wages, 
hours of work, and the employment of “ trip- 
pers.” A year ago the men employed on the 
Brooklyn city system demanded an increase of 
wages from two dollars a day to two dollars 
and twenty-five cents. The trolley having been 
substituted for horse propulsion, the men insist- 
ed that the company should take off the extra 
trips and put men on full day’s work. Prior to 
the introduction of the electric system a day’s 
work .for a straight run or full-day car was 
seven trips on all the roads except one, and on 
it a day’s work consisted of five trips. Under 
the trolley system the number was increased 
from seven to nine trips, and from five to seven. 
But this was not the only cause of complaint. 
The men claimed that the introduction of elec- 
tricity as a motive power had greatly increased 
their responsibility ; that accidents, and par- 
ticularly fatal ones, had become much more 
frequent, and that they, and not the officials, 
had to suffer imprisonment when these una- 
voidable mishaps occurred. For all this the 
men demanded an increase of pay. Still an- 
other grievance was the arrangement as to 
“‘trippers,” which often resulted in keeping 
them in waiting for seventeen or eighteen 
hours a day in order to make fifty or seventy- 
five cents. 

At the beginning of the trouble public sym- 
pathy was undoubtedly with the strikers. The 
Brooklyn trolley corporations have from the first 
displayed an arrogant attitude toward the pub- 
lic which has provoked widespread resentment. 
These companies have privileges of enormous 
value for which they have paid little or nothing 
at all ; their stock, with all its watering, is im- 
mensely valuable, but with all their wealth and 
advantages, no adequate return has been made 
to the public. Hardly a day has passed that 
one or more persons have not been killed by 
their cars, run in reckless disregard of all the 
conditions of safety, and the service generally 
Their treatment 
of their men, too, has been most arbitrary and 
contemptuous of all justice. All these con- 
siderations conspired to create a popular sym- 
pathy for the operatives which, had they kept 
within the law, would have manifested itself 
in substantial form. 

But when, giving way to passion, some of the 
strikers resorted to violence, they not only jeop- 
ardized the cause for which they stood, but 
made it necessary that every order-loving citi- 
zen should array himself against them. The po- 
lice being unable to hold in check the lawless 
element, the calling out of the militia naturally 
followed, and, while the spectacle of the State 
“protecting” corporations which shamelessly 


has been most unsatisfactory. 
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and persistently violate their obligations to the 
public was by no means an agreeable one, the 
authorities only did their duty in maintaining 
public order and security by a resort to the 
military. From the moment, of course, when 
the soldiery appeared on the scene, the failure 
of the strike, as to its main insistment, became 
inevitable. But it ought not to be without 
wholesome effect in accentuating the popular 
protest against the general management of the 
Brooklyn corporations, and in leading to con- 
certed public action for the prevention of fur- 
ther outrages on the rights of community. 


Our Superlative 
Department. 


IV.—THE DEEPEST. 

THE deepest mining-shaft in the world is 
Shaft No. III. in the Tamarack mine in Michi- 
gan. It is nearly forty-five hundred feet down, 
and pierced the copper lode August 4th, 1894, at 
4,185 feet. It takes five minutes to make the 
trip in an iron cage which falls as fast as the 
swiftest elevator known. 

* 

Citizens of Wheeling. West Virginia, started 
to bore for oil or gas, ‘if they had to go to 
China,” and reached a depth of forty-one hun- 
dred feet without tapping either. At that 
depth it cost three dollars a foot to drill. The 
government geological survey took a great in- 
terest in the Wheeling bore, but no great re- 
sults have been shown. 


The deepest well in the United States has been 
said to be one drilled by George Westinghouse, 
Jr., in Pittsburg, for gas, to a point 4,680 below 
the surface, where the drilling-cable broke of 
its own weight. 


The deepest dive on record is that of Captain 
John Christianson, of Seattle, who plunged into 
the waters of Elliott Bay, and after twenty 
minutes reappeared in no great distress. He 
brought with him a lead-line and bucket from 
the tug Majestic, which lay, at half-flood tide, 
one hundred and ninety-six feet below the sur- 


face of the ocean. 
* 


The lowest price on record for prints was 
reached early in January, 1895, at Fall River, 
Massachusetts, when they struck two and nine- 
sixteenths cents. s 

The deepest ocean is the Pacific. Its greatest 
known depth is thirty-four thousand two hun- 
dred feet, a good deal deeper than the highest 
mountain in the worldis high. It was ascertain- 
ed by Lieutenant Walsh, the line breaking at 
the reel. Captain Ross found bottom at twenty- 
seven thousand feet. 


The deepest lake in America is said to be the 
Great Sunken Lake in the Cascade Mountains, 
seventy -five miles northeast of Jacksonville, 
Oregon. It is said to average two thousand feet 
down to the surface from the tops of the sur 
rounding cliffs ; the depth of its placid waters 
has never been found, thousands of feet of line 
having been paid out in vain. 

a 

The American divers are the hardiest in the 
world. Every year or two a new attempt is 
made to reach the supposed golden treasure of 
the Hussar at the bottom of Long Island Sound, 
off New York City. Captain F, Ryan, a govern 
ment diver of Seattle, agreed to dive 265 feet in 
the harbor of Yokohama to raise two million 
dollars of gold bullion. i. > 


At a depth of one thousand feet, off the 
coast of Maine, twostrange fish have been taken 
in a trawl-net. One was the lampris, a large 
sunfish of sky blue, scarlet, and snow white ; 
the other the scolar of the Canary Islands. 

* 

The most important deep-sea dredging ever 
done under American auspices was by the 
United States Fish Commission’s steamer A/- 
batross, under Mr. Alexander Agassiz. The 
animal life of the Pacific was found to compare 
poorly with that of the Atlantic. 

* 

The deepest ice ever found lies at a depth of 
one hundred and sixteen metres under a great 
forest between the Ural Mountains and the 
Sea of Ochotsk. A well was driven and the 
ground was found to be frozen stiff at that 


depth. 
* 


The deepest perpendicular mining shaft in 
the world is said to be the Combination, in the 
Yellow Jacket mine, on the great Comstock 
silver lode. 


From Correspondents. 


ABOUT “THE BIGGEST THINGS.” 

“ France has the biggest national debt in the 
world ; it is 30,611,000,000 francs.”—E. A. D., 
New York. ‘The thickest armor - plate ever 
made weighed 840 tons, and was seventeen 
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inches through. The Bethlehem Iron Works did 
it for the Indiana.”—Hartmann Breuil, South 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. ‘The biggest bond 
ever filed by a State treasurer is that of L. V. 
Stephens, of Missouri. It is for $1,890,000.”— 
Speed Stephens, Boonville, Missouri. 

“The biggest real-estate deal ever made in 
New York was for $7,000,000 worth of ground 
in Sixth Avenue, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Streets, New York, just concluded for a Chi- 
cago syndicate.”—James Le Boutillier, Jr., Chi- 
cago. ‘The biggest, finest Bible has just been 
presented to the Empress of China by the 
American Bible Society. It is royal quarto 
size, printed in moveable metallic type, orna- 
mented with gold, and bound in solid silver.” 
—John R. Hykes, Canton. ‘I saw an ana- 
conda thirty-four feet long near Mahaica, in 
Guiana,”—Arthur Stradling, London. 

‘*The biggest coal-breaker in the world is the 
Maxwell, recently completed at Ashley, Penn- 
sylvania. It contains 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 
cost $150,000, and employs 275 boys.” —H. Breuil, 
South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. ‘ The biggest 
stone bridge in the world is over an arm of the 
China Sea, five miles long, with three hundred 
arches, each seventy feet high.”-—S. Aken, 
Charleston. ‘The biggest fraud in the world 
is a woman who accepts the gift of a man’s love 
and then gives him—away.”—G. Lawman, 
Philadelphia. ‘‘The biggest woman ever seen 
in a New York court was Mrs. Mathews, of 447 
West Sixth Street, who recently went bail for 
her son. 
‘Jasper County, Missouri, is the greatest 
county in the United States in the amount of 
wheat grown and ground in its borders.”—D. 
R. Goucher, Carthage, Missouri. 


Florida’s Attractions 
Undiminished. 


THE impression, created by the reports of the 
recent unusually cold weather, that Jack Frost 
holds the South in his grip, and that the Flor- 
ida climate has been driven off the end of the 
Peninsula, is not justified by the facts. A re- 
cent note from Ormond, that most delightful of 
florida resorts, gives very conclusive evidence 
of the restoration of normal meteorological con- 
ditions. ‘‘ The truth is,” says the writer, ‘ we 
had two cold days, days that in New York 
would have been called glorious October days— 
clear, bright and crisp; days when it was a per- 
fect joy to walk or ride. At night—both nights 
—we had severe frosts. The following day, the 
mercury was at sixty-one, and two days later at 
seventy-two, and if you had been here you 
would probably have been with the party of 
twenty-five that lunched that day at the tables 
under the oaks at the Tomoka Cabin. One large 
party reached there by open launch, and an- 
other party came through the hammocks by 
the tally-ho. We want our friends to know that 
the Florida climate is still here. The hammock 
forests are as green and beautiful as ever. The 
sailing on the river, the driving on the beach, 
are as delightful as can be. In the Ormond 
the guests have been having very merry times. 
Last night a library party occupied the parlor ; 
the night before, a sheet and pillow-case party 
made fun in the Casino, To-night there was a 
bonfire on the beach, with dancing. The white 
surf, the broad beach, the figures in bright 
dresses, and the white sand-dunes behind the 
beach made a great picture in the firelight.” 

Ormond-on-the-Halifax, whence this message 
comes, possesses attractions which belong to 
no other point in Florida. Its sea-beach is 
unequaled ; there are magnificent drives and 
walks reaching out in all directions ; orange- 
groves, with plantations abounding in semi- 
tropical fruits, are within easy reach, and the 
climate is as nearly perfect as any climatic con- 
ditions in the world. Hotel Ormond, on the 
east shore of the Halifax, and only half a mile 
from the ocean, is in every way worthy of the 
scenic attractions in which it is set, and no one 
who has enjoyed its delightful hospitality will 
ever seek elsewhere in Florida a place of so- 
journ, either for rest or purposes of pleasure. 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. LoyD. 
Whist Practice. 


PROBLEM No. 3 has been greatly admired by 
our whistites, and although correctly mastered 
by many experts, was given up as unsolvable 
by probably ten times as many amateurs, In 
some instances other lines of play have been 
given which will not win, and which can only 
be referred back to the senders for reconsider- 
ation. The following was the winning line of 
play: A leads ace of trumps, B seven of hearts, 
C discards ace of hearts. A then leads heart 
six, B diamonds, C discards diamond ace, after 
which A takes two tricks in diamonds and 
throws the. last trick in spades to C, Correct 
answers were received from H. 8S, Haskell, H. 
Maitz, I, C, Sebolt, J. R, Dickinson, F, C, Buel, 


She is six feet nine inches.”-—J. P. B. . 
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B. Manchester, C. D. Garrett, C. Amtruster, 
W. B. Morningstern, C. E. Wolfe, F. Buck- 
ley, J. S. Royston, W. E. Flemming, L. 
D. H. Gilmour, N. Schlussel, W. T. Montgom- 
ery, L. Wakely, D. N. Bell, D. M. Martin, T. 
A. Laurie, W. A. Moore, A. Bockins, C. W. 
Wales, E. B. Andrews, C. W. McAlpin, E. C. 
Biglow, Mrs. H. A. Crowell, Harry Cook, Mrs. 
F. G. Brown, L. B. Wells, C. A. Beswick, A. 
F. Ballou, J. A. Turnbull, F. M. Williams, J. 
A. Tanner, H. McCullough, W. H. Haskell, C. 
L. Eberle, W. O. Wellington, Mrs. J. 8. Kauf- 
mann, J. H. Loomis, George H. Abrams, W. 
H. Porter, M. L. Gunnison, W. Falconer, Mrs. 
D. Clinch, E. W. Hoyt, W. Hallowell, O. Pape, 
A. Bockins, M. F. Rogers, J. M. Peel, S. H. 
Callender, W. Duncan, E. H. Taylor, W. M. 
Johnson, F. Buckley, J. B. Peterson, Mary B. 
Hazard, Eva Sweitzer, H. C. Bennett, N. P. 
Tyler, T. Cox, A. E. McLean, M. T. Quick, W. 
M. Pingree, J. G. Brown, C. M. Bright, W. P. 
Edwards, J. W. Drake, C. A. Dixon, C. H. 
Beckham, A. C. Fessenden, 8. B. Royston, A. 
F. Crosby, H. Negus, G. W. Stewart, F. G. Ir- 
win, E. T. Benedict, W: H. Rowles, J. E. 
Miller, T. Carr, 8. Campbell, Mrs. H. T. Men- 
ner, O. C. Hutchinson, Mrs. A. M. Hawley, A, 
Senn, Elizabeth Hulme, “A. J. 8.,” W. D. 
Dinkard, Mrs. C. W. List, L. Oderbrecht, H. 
A. Hadden, G. W. McGaffier, W. P. Parsons, 
and Margaret Deland, many of whom are 
among the best-known whistites in the country, 
and whose especial attention we call to the fol 
lowing Problem No. 7: 
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Clubs trumps. A leads and, with his partner 
C, takes four out of the five tricks. The above 
remarkable ending of a game illustrates the 
truth of the saying that ‘‘ nothing succeeds like 
success.” In the first rounds of the game D had 
led spades to show his long suit, and C had 
given intimation of being long in hearts. In 
accordance with such information as had been 
conveyed, A returned hearts, very properly get- 
ting rid of his jack so as to avoid interference 
with his partner's suit. B, knowing that C was 
preparing to bring in hearts, deemed it best to 
hold the queen, played the nine and C the five. 
A then led the ace of clubs, which cleared the 
trumps, and then threw the lead to C with 
spade. C then commenced with the ace of 
hearts and brought in his long suit in great 
shape. 

Of course B would have defeated the scheme 
if he had played the queen of hearts to A’s jack, 
and it is easy to be seen that if he was not wed- 
ded to the book-rule of second-hand low he 
would have done so. The previous fall of the 
cards must have clearly shown that C held the 
ace, and B should have seen that when C took 
his queen with the ace it made his nine good, as 
ten had been played. The chief merit of the 
hand, however, turns upon the question as to 
the line of play by which A and C could take 
four out of five tricks against any possible line 
of play. 

** Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both,” 
says the great Shakespeare, but he did not have 
in mind a coated tongue or torpid liver, with 
all the symptoms of biliousness, so common in 
this country. All this, and more, can be cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, a 
purely vegetable compound, which restores the 
action of the liver, gives tone to the flaggin: 
energies of the dyspeptic’s stomach, and thus 
enables ‘‘ good digestion to wait on appetite, 
and health on both.” By druggists. * 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glid to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma, who send their name 
and address on a postal-card, Write to them, * 
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AUGUSTUS COOK AS ** NAPOLEON,” THE MAN OF DESTINY. 
Copyrighted photograph by Prince, 31 Union Square, New York. 















‘3 HATE TRYIN’ ON THESE NEW DUDE.” 











“grag! YOU MAY HAVE ANOTHER DAY’S CREDIT ON YOUR ‘WASH’ BILL.” 


“MADAME SANS-GENE” (ENGLISH VERSION), AS PLAYED AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE, NEW YORK.—!Ste PacE 74) 








UCH has been said and written on bread baking— 

how to make it good, sweet, wholesome, and de- 
licious. The experience of all persons in following direc- 
tions as to how to have the best success reveals the fact 
that it is the most difficult and uncertain thing in practice, 
but, whatever may have been the method employed, is it 
true that everybody knows just why he likes the taste of 
any particular kind of bread? Certain it is that breads 
vary in their flavor as much as in their lightness. A close 
observation, however, will show those who have had their 
palates tickled to satisfaction in the eating of this staple 
article of diet that there is some particular element or qual- 
ity produced, so that that which they like the best pos- 
sesses that indescribable, superlative quality of taste which 
may be termed its ‘‘flavor.’’ And the question ae there- 
fore be asked, what is it that produces the best flavor in 
bread ? Of course no one puts into dough any specific 
essence which gives the desired taste. The flour itself can- 
not be said to give the taste to the bread, provided it is 
sound flour, and therefore we must look for it elsewhere. 
It is to be found in the leavening agent ; be it yeast or 
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baking powder, it is this that has most to do with the 
problem of how to make the sweetést and most toothsome 
bread, cake, muffins, etc. 

When yeast is used the bread often has a sour taste, a 
flavor coming from decomposition, especially if the yeast 
be too rank or has been allowed to work too much in the 
dough, causing destruction of the gluten and nutritious 
qualities of the flour. Yeast is itself a ferment that trans- 
forms and rots the flour in order to produce the carbonic- 
acid gas which makes the dough porous, so that if the 
yeast has not been properly treated, or the mass of dough 
has been too much transformed by the yeast, it results in 
imperfect taste and quality in the bread. 

In respect to baking powders, they are of many kinds 
and give various results according to the materials of which 
the baking powder is composed and according to the per- 
fection of its manufacture. For instance, when a baking 
powder is used which contains alum the bread or biscuit 
will frequently have a bitter taste. If a pure cream-of- 
tartar baking powder is used the result will be better ; and 
if the clements of a cream-of-tartar powder are used so 


that each ingredient has its counterpart in exact equiva- 
lents, then we may expect not only the most wholesome 
but the sweetest and most delicious bread. 

There is no baking powder which produces such sweet 
and tasteful food as the Royal Baking Powder. One of the 
greatest of the claims of the manufacturers of this powder 
is that it leavens without fermentation or decomposition, 
and that the exact equivalents of its constituents are used, 
whereby a perfectly neutral result is obtained, which in- 
variably guarantees that particular and peculiar flavor in 
bread so much desired and appreciated by all. In fact, the 
oldest patrons of this powder declare that they get not only 
asuperlative lightness of the bread, but that: the biscuit, 
cakes, muffins, etc, never taste quite so swect or so good as 
when they are raised by the Royal Baking Powder. This 
comes from its perfectly uniform combination of the best 
and purest materials, as has been shown by the examina- 
tions made by the United States government, which reveal 
the fact beyond a question that the Royal Baking Powder 
is the most scientifically compounded of any in the market. 
The Royal gives a delicious flavor to the bread. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST—SCENES AFTER THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR.—London Graphic. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST—CHINESE SOLDIERS FLYING BEFORE THE JAPANESE AFTER THE FALL OF PORT ARTHUR.—London Graphic, 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{Sex PaGu 74.) 








NOT SO WONDERFUL AS HE THINKS 
IT IS. 


HUSBAND (with desire to say something pleas- 
ant)—‘‘ Do you know, kitten, I could recognize 
you from your style anywhere ?” 

Kitten—‘‘I should think you could, seeing 
that you have let me wear this same old style 
for two years.”—Judge. 


FAIR PLAY FOR WITNESSES. 


A LAWYER has been accused of bullying a 
woman on the witness-stand. This is a curiosity 
of the new year. Heretofore lawyers have been 
permitted to insult as well as bully women wit- 
nesses, and the court and the outside world have 
looked upon it as a harmless pleasantry. Let 
that kind of meanness be eliminated from court 
trials and the loafers of the court-rooms will-be 
relieved of half their fun.—/Judge. 


Mrs. L. E. Caste, of Iowa, who is serving 
as justice of the peace, was elected to that posi- 
tion because the ticket had her initials instead 
of those of her husband. That gentleman must 
find it rather odd to refleet that his Castle ’s in 
the air from two wholly different points of 
view.— Judge. 


CLEVELAND and Hill remarked simultane- 
ously as they met for dining purposes, ‘I feel 
like I had found a long-lost brother”; and 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the house.—Judge. 





BUSINESS NOTICEs., 


, HE Pe co epee OF THE NEW YORK 
weekly Judge notify the public that the use of 
Judge in local advertising schemes, by printing and 
inserting advertising pages between its leaves, is a 
direct violation of the publishers’ rights under the 
commen law ; no one is authorized by the pub- 
lishers to use Judge in this manner, and prompt 
measures will be taken to stop its being so used. 
— Publishing Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 


[PPP ABALRARL AOD ASS 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East Indian missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
ail who wish it. this recipe, in German, French, or 
English. with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by racemes with stamp, naming this 
—,, be A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 
New York. 


THE social queen 
relief surprising 
Gains by taking just on rising 
Bromo-Seltzer. 


AFTER a sleepless night, use Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 
tura Bitters to tone up your system. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Seothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 
Ir any young, old, or middle-aged man, suffering 


from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 


free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is cheap. 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. I will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree 
to do. Address, Mr. THomas BaRrnés, lock-box 626 
Marshall, Michigan. 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


THE use of Ripans Tabules for headaches, dyspep- 
sia, and other stomach disorders is not an experiment 
but an assured success, They will do all that we say 
they will. 


THE new Sohmer Piano Factory oc cupies eight large 
lots, situated a short distance from the Ninety-second 
Street ferry at Long Island City. In building the fac- 
tory the firm has spared no expense, and can safely 
claim to possess the most perfect piano-forte house 
in the United States. 





Scott’s 
mulsio 


the cream of Cod liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
Conguereme 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation, 

Weak Babies, 
Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Miik, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
in fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. AliOruggists. 60c. and§t. 











SLEEP AND REST 


For Skin Tortured 





@ticura : 


The only speedy, permanent, and economical cure 
for rocienn: ng, disfiguring eczema, and every species 
of itching and burning skin and scalp diseases. 





, Sold taroughout the fee eb and ay by age h and 
Newsery & Sons, }, King Ed ~ bocies 
Drvoe & Cuen gone. Sole Trope. mantate f 8A — 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 
very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Louis and Cincinnati, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line, 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


““AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
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FORTIFIES 


NOURISHES Body and 
STIMULATES 


reFreshes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent Fr@@, attum:'75 portRarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorn. [@ @ 
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Picture Taking is Easy 





|F ss You Do IT WITH A 


An illustrated manual, free 
with every instrument, tells all 
about making the exposures 
and how to “do the rest” but, 
of course “we do the rest” 
when you prefer. 


A 60 page illustrated catalogue, telling all about 
Kodaks and Kodets, free for the asking, 


EASTIAN KODAK CO. 





KS 
3 $6 Ot. > 870. 00. Rochester, N. Y 











That’s 
the sort of 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


Sars” 


Nu =~" on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


Samples and booklet on ‘How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt, * for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


N. Y. 








39 Broadway. M New 3 


BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


HE CLUB =~" 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

; WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 

We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing ¢qual to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded ia accurate proportions, they ° 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any swectening—dry and delicious, Asam- 
ple 4-ounce bottle sent to any address, pre- 
paid, for 40c. 

Story of the origin of the American Cock- 
tail free on application, 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


Hartford, Con 


rk. 
20 Piccadilly, W. london, "Engtana. 








~SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 





FOR 1895. 50 Sample Styles 
AND AcD lust OF 40 PRI REMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE.HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 


CARDS: 





_A record of over half a century is a 


guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us, 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


‘*Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
‘“*The International Annual for 1895,"’ 75 cents. 


B.& H. T. ANTHONY & C0, BROADWAY 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No till cured. 
Dr. J. STePHEns. anon, Ohio. 


OPIU 
BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 


DEAI 

















NESS & EAD NOISES CURED 


ee my INV! Tubular Cushions. Have 
ing ee all poh i 
vices combined. ore ants oe Se lasses 
doeyes. F. B'dway,N. Y¥. boonel p REE 





BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. s 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 228 


E. GRILLON 
GR] a8 Rue des Archives, Paria 
all Druggists. 





A laxative, 


tio 
agro ful ce tor 


" teaailaiien, 


, yo) ym Me, 
“yh a app tite. ic 

eae oubien and 
© arising 








proveo CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE. 
IMPROVED 
Treatment at home. Cure permanent. Write for cir- 
<ular of testimonials. N. D. CRARY, Manager, 821- 


Mention this paper. 


822 Kirk Bulldog, acheiaesne N.Y. 





BES14, KARAT <2. 


CUT THIS OUT and send itto 
us with your e and address 
and we will send y ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by eee for 
examination. You exam 

Secegree office, and if you think 


a bargain pay our sample price 
92. 75, and it in bron. Tt be magni. 


ficently engraved SP. ‘coud in 
a ~ Be 5 genuine Solid 
wateh, A guarantee for 5 
years and beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent free with 
every watch, write to-day ,this mey 
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LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d’hote. 


ill LD ENAGE Cuamracng. 
PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH ORNATURAL 


ESS OF FERME Se aanten 





EQUAL IN QuAaLityY AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTE 
tyGneer AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
ou cannot getit of your dealer, 
ress, HAM NOSPORT WINE CO. 
HAMMONDSPORT,N.Y: 





Advertise in——.—_/-, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





25c, A REMARKABLE BOOK: 25c. 
EDISON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


sven echt rsal Atlas, 
natant oe aay < cm hy 


LO? Hun- 


2 rity INGO Contains: 
sSOrULLPAGE MARS 
jocat every country on 
REAP TARIVE LAWS and FREE LIST compar- 
Hecate of items used in every _—— 
m indexed for instant refercnce. 
of special importance in the affairs 


page worth Erg or ees. a on 


where, prepaid on receipt of price. 
WANTED One pain S17 


D opin ders, 
419 in 5 days, another Bi in Troy in two week 
Saree ont’s terms and sample copy boundin limp cloth; 50 
cents for same in library binding. Complete outfit 75 cents. No ex- 
cuse for idleness or poverty while RD. offer lasts. Don’t delay. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. LAIRD & LEE Publishers, 
Dept. E.10, 263 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, | 












THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


RPianos are the Best. 


Warerooms: 149-165 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buying public will please not con” 
found the SoumeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 











receiv 

penn ok whic ch “tells whet Eicanatien is - all 

Nts forms, the cause of the pain attending it, and 
yy to oon a lasting and inexpensive cure. 

-W. KIMBAL t 3 Union Square N. ¥- 





po Why Drink Poor Teas 


you can get the ert, at 


Saenee rices in any Quan ity 
Watche locks ait beth 
Conk’ Book s. en, 
and all 1 kinds of premi- 


patie to @lub Avent». 
Income made by getting 
orders for our celebrated goods, 
For full particulars andrese 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00, 


31 and 33 Vesey 8t.. N. ¥. 


ums. 





P.C. Box 289. 





CATARRH 


SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 








Featvitane BLEMIS 


nt in the world f it: 
ranectie gue aw ea 
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sa ce ean 
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EPRI. 


sen eee 


Ses 


7 MMSE eT ae 















TOO ARISTOCRATIC. 
BROTHER JEREMIAH (e.rcitedly)—‘‘ Mr. President, I move dat Brudder ’Rastus be expelled 


from dis yer club, ’ccant o’ bein’ too ’ristocratic. 


Sence Miss Columbine give him a book on 


etiket he dun bring a fork to des ase meetin’s *stead of a razzer.” 





A Simple Supper 


for the little ones, always relished, and very 
economical, is a bowl of broth made of 





Extract ° REEF 


with crackers or bread broken intoit. Use 4% teaspoon- 
ful of Extract to each pint of water. Can be prepared 
over an oil stove or gas jet. 

We issue a little book of “Culinary Wrinkles,” 
which is to be had for the asking. Send name and 


address on a postal to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“STYLISH? 
“EASY RUNNING” 
HIGHEST GRADE MADE" ae | 











aha et 


Rooms SrtOKE, 
WE COULD NOT IMPROVE THE QUALITY 
if paid double the price Itis 
the choicest Smoking Tobacco 
that experience can produce 
or that money can buy 










a) 


WAIA 222 TRIAL PACKAGE. |S 
i Post Paid for 25CtS 


MARBURG BROS 
heAmerican Jobacco Co 


4 ORE IM 
OBaLtim Morne. 
ELVES RE a 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITii INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


Harper Bonnell Co., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the-flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


limbs, use an 


is as good as the genuine. 


PU 


FREE CURE. 


iiace., 


URINARY RHEUMATISM L iv : r Disease, Female Com 

plaints, pain in bac 
DISEASES and ® Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle. Desc riptive Book sent free 
We know that ALB AVIS is a Positive Cure for these disease 


to all. 


Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations 


SPUAUNUUUERAAUUUNEEAU EN COUCSUOOENAAOUNEAAOCQOOUEOUUUUUOUTEEEDVEUOONUOUOUEUAU Ne AUNEOOUOUENOONE SMUG EeNAN UENO EEO EEA ENA A Nee 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 


Frm 





ALK AVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & U Ts 
Diseases, Kheumatism, etc. 
nesian shrub, KA Piper * 
Methysticum) described in New York World, ‘Ken 8, 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. 
the Hospitals and Physicians of E urope as a sure Spe- 
y & Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma 


It is from the new Poly- 
VA-EAVA (botanical name: 


Endorsed by 
Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust de = sits, 
etc, 


.~and to prove to you its 


Wonderful Effects, and for the sake of introduction, we will send you “enough for one week's 


use, by mail, prepaid, FREE. if von are a Sufferer. 


It is an unfailing cure. A trial costs you 


nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


Pp, On this Continent, have received 


727 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


} EXPOSITIONS. 
py IN Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
—s or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
. sed in any of their preparations, 

Their delicious BREAK AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 








WALTER BAKER & C0, 
wf 








WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MAS&, 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATE ( 


DEN [FRICE 
TEETH 


The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the Terrn, 

Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsern, 

Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, 25c.a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists, 


| Wee 2eseseee tt 
$9 The 

¢@ American 

Bell Telephone 


Company, 


125 Milk Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
This Company owns Letters 
Patent No. 463, 


to Emile 


and controls Letters Patent 
No. 474,231, granted to 











Thomas A. Edison May 3, 
for a Speaking 
graph, which Patents cover 
fundamental inventions and 
forms of micro- 
















1892, Tele- 


569, granted 
Berliner Novem- 
ber 17, 1891, for a combined 
Telegraph and Telephone, 
embrace all 


phone transmitters and of 
carbon telephones. 





1S THE BEST... 
FIT FOR AKING. 


~™S 5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
4.5350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
$3.59 POLICE,3 SOLEs. 
50 $2. WORKINGMENS 
2% “EXTRA FINE- 
$2.$|.75 BOYS "SCHOOL SHOES, 
ake oa 7 ES« 
$ 5932 .$1.75 
Br pes DONGOL A, 
=" SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Po 2 OOS -L-DOUGLAS 
BROCKTON,.MASS 
ove on Million People wear the 


W.L. —— $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally eattetastory 
They ove the best value for the money 
The aj custom shoes in style and 
toe on —- qualities are unsur lee] 
The prices are uniform,---stamped on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


W.L. ,DOUCLAS 
$3 SHO 







y, ( EARL & WILSON’S. 
“ \\ |MEN’S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 
fA Nd "ARE THE BEST” 

(( "zs | FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 












Pears’ 


A fat soap 
greases the 
skin; an alkali 
soap makes it 
red and harsh. 

Pears’ soap 1s 
nothing but 


soap; no fat or 
alkali in it. 


“BELLE OF NELSON.” 











Used in 


The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 





and ‘finest whiskey i inthe world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 
For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the barrel. Address Acker, MERRALL & Conpit, New 
York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Cv., 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 












Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


Responsible physicians have lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Free from fat and 
gelatine, of fine 
flivor, its excel- 
lence never varies. 





































Bay Lundborg’s s 


Anywhere 


cool) 
Constecb (c K aCo, 


SPRING 


|\COTTONS 
PRINTED 
ORGANDIES. 


D. & J. Anderson’s Plaid, 


and everyu here. 


Fancy Piques, 
Printed Dimities, 
Stripe Batiste, 
Plisse Fabrics. 


ZEPHYRS, Stivs™" 


CREPES season show very great 


AND novelty, and will well re- 


CREPONS pay an early examination. 


| Broadvvay R; 19th SE. 


| 


NEW YORK. 


Beeman’ “ee THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 


hewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Tndigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e, for sample package. 
* Beeman Chemical Co. 
: yn raat, 0. 














Pepsin howtun cum. 





Our selections for this 





LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 







BREECH to 
nipLES st $1.75 





BICYCLES $i5 

Al) kinds cheaper than else- 
we re. Before you “il send 
POWELL & CLEMENT C0. 
166 MainSt,,Cincinnati,QO 


IVORY« 
» QOAP 


WATCHES 























2IT FLOATS=s 
| wie 


| FOK TABLE LINEN. 


| THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 














